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PLATE 525.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


“TentH PAGE oF THE Series. By Eprru ScaNNeLL, 
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PLATE 528.—MONOGRAMS,. SECOND PAGE OF ‘'K.”’ 


TWENTY-FOURTH PAGE OF THE SERIES, 
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PLATE 530.—DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. ‘ Mayflowers."' 


THe SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF TwELvE. By Kappa, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 20.) 
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PLATE 527.—ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. Powderings. 
Sa (For directions for treatment, see page 19.) 
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PLATE 529.—DECORATIVE HEAD WITH ALMOND BLOSSOMS. 


By ELLEN WELBY. 


(For directions for treatment in oils and mineral colors, see page 20.) 
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PLATE 626.—DESIGNS4pER RACKS. 
From THE Royat, ScHooL OF A®ar Sour Kengiy 
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SAPER RACKS. 
‘Hat SouTH KENSINGTON, 
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DESIGN FOR PLAQUE DECORATION. B 
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My Dot Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Yohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Alout Nothing. 


PROPOS of the recent Impressionist exhibi- 
tion, it is interesting to recall the experiment 
in this direction which was tried, so far as cir- 
cumstances permitted, at the Bartholdi Ped- 
estal Fund Loan Exhibition at the Academy 
of Design in January, 1884. -Messrs. Chase 
and Beckwith, virtually having control of 

the picture-gallery, used the opportunity to exploit 

their beloved impressionists to their hearts’ content, 
and Degas’s ugly little ballet girls in pink occupied 

a place of honor in the large south room facing 

Manet’s “Boy with the Sword,” and a very homely 

young person holding up her petticoat—the title of 

the picture I do not remember. A well-known lady, 
who was largely identified with the success of the exhi- 
bition, one day stood looking attentively at the last- 
named: canvas and tried very hard to find something to 
like in it, if not for her own satisfaction, as she naively re- 


“g) 





marked, at least to please the gentlemen who found it so 
marvellous. “It is no good,” she said, at last. to one 
of them, “I can’t see anything to admire in it.” “ But see 
how beautifully the petticoat is handled,” urged the artist. 
“ As for that,” replied the lady, “I can handle a petti- 
coat much better myself.” The unfinished sketch which 
the average impressionist offers us as a picture has been 
aptly described as the imperfect record of the impression 
that would be received of a thing by a short-sighted per- 
son. Lucy Hooper, in a Paris letter to The New York 
World, tells the following story, and to those conversant 
with the subject it will be found entirely credible : 

An eminent French art collector once bought at the Hétel 
Drouot a landscape by a noted impressionist which he showed to 
an artist friend with much pride in his purchase. ‘‘ But I think,” 
quoth he, ‘‘that the picture lacks animation—it wants person- 
ages. Now, if you would paint for me a man or a woman on 
that road that runs through the middle of the landscape it would 
greatly improve the picture.” ‘* That is easily done,” said the 
artist, so he carried off the painting and sent it back in a week or 
two with the figure of an old peasant woman going to market, 
with her basket and her red umbrella introduced on the road in 
question, to the great satisfaction of the picture’s proprietor. 
Meeting shortly after with the impressionist who had painted it, 
our artist remarked, “ I had the audacity to alter a landscape of 
yours belonging to M. X——— the other day. I painted an old 
peasant woman walking down the road.” ‘‘ Down the road? I 
remember no work of mine with a road in it, I should like to 
see this picture and judge of the effect of your alteration.”” So 
the artist carried him off to Mr, X——’s and they speedily stood 
before the landscape. The impressionist turned perfectly green 
with wrath and horror. ‘' Miserable man!” he shouted, ‘* what 
have you done? That isnot aroad that runs through the centre 
of my work ; it is a river!” 


9 
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THEODORE CHILD, writing from Paris to The Sun, 
concerning the prices at the Morgan sale, expresses the 
hope that “Les Communiantes” will be better cared 
for and better treated than Meissonier’s ‘‘ 1807” has 
been treated in the Stewart gallery. He says: 


** My intimate friend, a man in whom I have every confidence, 
saw this picture in the white marble palace on Fifth Avenue in 
the year 1885, and here I transcribe from his diary the note of his 
visit.” 

In giving the transcript from the diary, it may be 
remarked en passant that the “intimate friend” in 
whom he has “every confidence” was probably Mr. 
Child himself; for that clever critic paid his first visit 
to New York last autumn: 


**I was received by a gentleman who talked in the first person 
plural and whose knowledge of grammar was faulty. After show- 
ing me through the various rooms on the ground floor, and calling 
my attention to the marble window-frames, and to the windows 
sliding into the walls, this gentleman pulled me up shortly in the 
entrance hall, and, with a comprehensive wave of his arm, he 
said: ‘ Now, you wouldn't think there was fifty tons o’ sculpture 
in this ’ere ’all, would you ?’ 

* x * # * * % * e 

** At last we arrived in front of Meissonier’s ‘ 1807.’ My guide 
criticised severely the foreshortening of one of the horses, ‘It 
may be true,’ he said, ‘but you don’t see a hoss like that in 
nature.’ I bowed to his superior knowledge and proceeded to 
examine the picture closely, having been struck by the curious 
manner in which the white reflections were painted on the horses’ 
ribs. Was that the touch of the master? Was it possible? 
Evidently something had been done to the picture, for Meisson- 
ier never substituted streaks for modelling. ‘The picture seems 
to be cracking badly, Mr. Smith,’ said I, for Smith was the name 
of the gentleman. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘it began to crack four or 
five years ago, A couple of years ago the newspapers got talking 


about it, so I had it} fixed up.’ ‘ Really, and what did you have 


done to it? I asked. ‘I had it cleaned and varnished, and had 
the cracks filled up.’ ‘ And who, may I ask, undertook that del- 
icate task ?” ‘Oh! why, Mr. Short, who looks after our frames 
every year and varnishes up the pictures.’ ‘But you do not 
mean to say that a frame-maker ventured to touch a picture of 
Meissonier ?» ‘Well, Mr. Short cleaned and varnished it, and 
the cracks were filled up by Mrs. Short, who is quite an artist !’ 

‘* The handiwork of Mrs. Short accounted for the strange white 
streaks that I had remarked. Imagine my astonishment! Imag- 
ine how Meissonier would dance and tear his hair if he knew that 
the sacrilegious brush of Mrs. Short had been filling up the cracks 
of ‘1807’ with bubbles of Chinese white and varnish, or what- 
ever other pigments she may have used! The trouble with 
‘1807’ is that it was varnished too soon. The moment the 
paint began to crack the picture ought to have been sent back to 
Meissonier, or, failing that, it ought to have been unvarnished and 
relined before it was varnished again. At present the picture is 
covered with minute cracks nearly all over; there are as yet no 
gaping cracks, but these small cracks that havé been badly filled 
will inevitably spread, and what will become of the picture time 
alone will show. Inthe excellent keeping of Mr. Smith and the 
frame-maker and his wife ‘ 1807’ is likely to go down to poster- 
ity still further improved !” 

“i * 

AMERICAN collectors of Barye bronzes will note 
with interest the high prices brought by some pieces at 
auction, in Paris, recently. For a “ Jaguar Devouring a 
Hare ” $1880 was paid. In the sculptor’s lifetime a proof 
could be had for $600. ‘‘ Theseus and the Centaur,” for 
which he used to ask $55, brought $360. Evidently the 
time is past for picking up bargains in bronzes by Barye. 


* * 
x 


MR. FR. VERHEYDEN, the sculptor, who was ruined 
professionally in England by the result of the Belt-Lawes 
libel suit, and has since found a home in New York, has 
offered, I notice, to execute for the Corporation of London 
the statue of Queen Anne, which his former employer, Mr. 
Beit, is unable to complete because he has been sent to 
prison for swindling. ‘Thus does the whirligig of Time 
bring in its revenges.”. Mr. Verheyden, it will be remem- 
bered, was the “ ghost” who was kept busy in Mr. Belt’s 
studio when visitors were not expected, and who was 
generally believed to have done the work which made 
his employer’s reputation as the most fashionable sculptor 
in the United Kingdom. 


A SUBSCRIBER in Newburyport, Mass., writes: 
“ Please classify the article announced by the inclosed ex- 
change advertisement, clipped from The Boston Globe of 
March oth”: 

4 XCHANGE-—I have a fine oil painting in water colors ; cost $35 ; 

will exchange for watch; here is a tat for somebody, Ad- 

dress *“* * *,"’ Globe office. 

I agree with my correspondent that “it must be 
quite a curiosity.” 


* 


THE following is clipped from the same journal : 
RT PAINTING—Wanted, every one to learn Crazy painting, Ger- 
man decorative art and the art of painting portraits on glass, rocks, 
shells, wood, paper, etc., and more wonderful still, the art of printing 
pictures of any kind from the picture itself ; send $1 for complete knowl- 
edge of these new and popular arts ; this is a great reduction in the price 
of learning them ; any child can do excellent work after an hour’s prac- 
tice ; agents can do magnificently in their vicinity imparting the instruc- 
tion they have gained. Address * * *, Quincy, | Pn 


* * 
* 


“ THE greatest of modern decorative painters, M. Puvis 
de Chavannes,” writes my Paris correspondent, “ has just 
finished three large canvases which complete the dec- 
oration of the Lyons Museum. The vast panel exhibited 
at the Salon of 1884, the ‘ Bois sacré aux arts et aux mu- 
ses,’ contained the generating idea of the artist's 
scheme out of which have sprung two other subjects . 
‘Vision antique,’ and ‘Inspiration chrétienne,’ art being 
compromised between these two terms, of which the one 
evokes the idea of form, and the other the idea of senti- 
ment. In a fourth panel, to be placed over the entrance 
door of the museum, two figures, the Rhéne and the Saéne, 
symbolize the force and grace of the city of Lyons. The 
Rhéne is represented by a figure of a robust man, half 
nude, with a hawk resting on his shoulder, who stands be- 
side an impetuous river and fixes ardent eyes upon the vo- 
luptuous figure of the Saéne ; the Sa6éne, by a beautiful 
woman leaning against a willow-tree, her feet in the green 
grass at the bend of a sluggish stream bespangled with 
water-lilies. The ‘Vision antique’ represents an artist 
sleeping on steps of rose-colored marble. His muse is 
standing before him, holding in one hand a chisel and a 
mallet, and in the other a laurel branch. Along the golden 
sands pass processions of young men, like the heroes of the 
Parthenon ; in the distance is the blue sea and a prom- 
ontory ; in the foreground a shepherd plays upon a flute, 
and young girls and young women play with .a goat, 
gather figs, draw water from a well, and think of pure 





joys and future delights. The panel of ‘ Inspiration 
chrétienne * represents a painter, surrounded by his pious 
pupils, who is putting the finishing touches to a mural 
painting ; monks lighting a lamp before an image of the 
Virgin ; travellers being received at the door of the court- 
yard; a landscape with cypress-trees seen over the wall 
of the monastery. 
* * 


“ THESE four decorative panels for the Lyons Museum 
are each fifteen feet long. M. Puvis de Chavannes be- 
gan to paint them in 1883, and the price he has received 
for all his labor has been 40,000 francs, or $8000 ; half paid 
by the State and half by the Museum of Lyons. Thus it is 
always true that the veritable artist must look for his 
recompense in the accomplishment of his self-imposed 
task, and in the satisfaction of his own ideal. The pub- 
lic, or rather the so-called amateurs and connoisseurs, have 
recently shown in New York—and New York is not much 
worse in this respect than the European capitals—how 
stupendously foolish is their conception of the painter’s 
art, and how degrading an accident it is for an artist to 
win their appreciation. Prices like $25,500 for a Vibert 
and $45,500 for a Jules Breton condemn those who paid 
them to the contemptuous ridicule of the true artist.” 


* x* 
* 


THE brutal originality of the British officer in Bur- 
mah who, in the pursuit of his pastime of amateur pho- 
tography, timed a plate so as to catch the dying expres- 
sion of some Dacoits who were brought out to be shot, 
has hardly been surpassed since the days of Giotto, in 
the thirteenth century. That famous painter, it is re- 
lated, while painting a “ Crucifixion,” failing to get the 
desired expression of anguish from his professional 
model, induced a poor man to suffer himself to be bound 
to a cross, under promise of being set at liberty in an 
hour and handsomely rewarded. Instead of this, as 
soon as Giotto had made him secure, -he seized a dagger, 
stabbed him to the heart, and then set about painting 
his dying agonies. When the picture was finished he 
showed it to the Pope, who was enthusiastic in praise of 
it. ‘As your Holiness likes the copy so well, let me 
show you the original,” he said. The Pope was shocked 
at the impiety of the remark, which Giotto seeing, laugh- 
ingly added : “ I mean I will show you the person em- 
ployed as my model. That, however, is only on condi- 
tion that you absolve me from all punishment for the 
use I have made of him.” The promise being given, 
Giotto conducted the Pope to his studio, drew aside the 
curtain and discovered his wretched victim still stretched 
on the cross. The Pope, horror-stricken, declared that 
no absolution could be given for so barbarous a deed, 
and told the artist to prepare for immediate death. 
With seeming resignation, Giotto said he had only one 
request to make and that was that he might be allowed 
to finish the picture before he died. The boon was 
granted and a guard was set over the painter. Giotto 
walked up to the easel, and, dipping his largest brush 
into a pot of color, daubed the picture all over with it 
and then announced that his task was completed. The 
Pope was greatly incensed, and threatened the painter 
with a cruel death unless he painted forthwith another 
picture equal to the one he had destroyed. “ Of what 
avail is your threat,” said Giotto, “since I am already 
condemned to die?” The Pontiff said he could revoke 
his sentence. But the painter said he would not accept 
a verbal promise a second time, and demanded an un- 
dertaking in writing. This was given, whereupon 
Giotto took up a wet sponge, and in a few minutes 
had wiped off the harmless coating of water-color with 
which he had daubed the canvas, and exhibited to His 
Holiness the original painting in all its grandeur. 


* * 
* 


THE following names are suggested for unnamed va- 
rieties of Chinese porcelain : 


Celadon créme de cresson,. 
Mouches en lait. 

Couleur ventre de grenouille. 
Sangre de grillo. 
Ailuminacion demonia. 
Mares de fuego. 

Jaune sinapisée. 


Pourpre fleur de rhum, 

Couleur maquerelle. 

Rouge carotte. 

Rouge hippocras. 

Couleur caviare. 

Rouge d’ écrevisses. 

Couleur d’anguille sale. 
* 

* 

THE current report that Breton’s “ Les Communi- 
antes,” bought at the Morgan sale by Mr. Donald A. 
Smith, was to be presented to a convent in Montreal, 
was, I am assured, without foundation. Mr. Smith 
intends the picture for his own collection. 

MONTEZUMA 
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THE PARIS SALON. 

SOME REMARKABLE SCULPTURE’ BY FALGUIERE, 
BOUCHER, MERCI£ AND OTHERS—NOTEWORTHY 
PICTURES BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, ROCHE- 
GROSSE, MOREAU DE TOURS, CONSTANT, DAGNAN, 
BARAU AND SARGENT—CONTRIBUTIONS OF BOU- 
GUEREAU, BRETON AND THE OTHER VETERANS, 


How often have we been told that sculpture must be 
calm and severe, and that marble and bronze do not ad- 
mit of the rendering of violent movement? Why not ? 
Because the Greeks did not produce subjects of this 
character. But this is no reason. Barye’s Centaur, his 
Theseus, and dozens of his groups of animals, prove vic- 
toriously that the most violent movement can be splen- 
didly expressed in bronze; Falguiére’s “ Vainqueur au 
coq ” showed that the movement of joyous running could 
be made beautiful in sculpture; the same artist’s 
““Nymphe Chasseresse ” was another brilliant proof in 
the same direction. This year M. Falguiére exhibits the 
plaster model of two “ Bacchantes Wrestling.” The 
women are nude, with their hair hanging loose over their 
shoulders; both have been brought to their knees in the 
contest, and one grasps the other by the hair, holding her 
at arm’s length, while her opponent pushes her away, 
pressing her open hand against her face and writhing 
under the pain of her torn hair, The bodies and limbs 
of the two wrestlers are full of movement and muscular 
straining. “It is brutal; it is horrible,’ you will say, “ to 
see two women, whether nymphs or Bacchantes or what 
not, fighting and wrestling furiously in this way.” No; 
the group is neither brutal nor ignoble ; the eye is struck 
by the vivacity of the scene, by the simplicity and 
strength of the general silhouette, and by the charm of 
the perfect feminine contours, M. Falguiére conceived 
this scene of two Bacchantes wrestling, and in executing 
it he sought to render two things : movement and form. 
He has achieved his end and produced a group which is 
a work of art and a delight to the eye. The public has 
only to admire or pass on its way. 

I have dwelt at some length on this matter of movement 
in marble and bronze because the influence of M. Fal- 
guiére has been of late years very considerable on contem- 
porary French sculpture, as one may see by the many 
groups of figures in movement exhibited at the present 
Salon. One group in particular, “ At the Goal,” by 
Alfred Boucher, deserves notice. It represents three 
athletes rushing neck and neck to the winning-post. 
One might criticise the parallelism of the outstretched 
arms and legs which gives a certain geometrical and hard 
symmetry to the silhouette of the group, but in _pres- 
ence of all the difficulties with which the artist has con- 
tended, and that, too, not unsuccessfully, one cannot but 
admire his effort. It is a remarkable piece of work, full 
of spirit and talent. M. Saint-Marceaux has also 
rendered movement with singular skill in his “Arab 
Dancing-Girl,” but here the movement is graceful and 
not violent. The group is a combination of high relief 
and the round. The background is an arched doorway 
decorated with Arabian ornaments. A nude dancing- 
girl is just issuing from this door; her right hand still 
holds up the portiére that has given passage to her beau- 
teous form, and, with her left hand raised in the air and 
her body bending slightly backward, she stands on tip- 
toe in the attitude of her commencing steps. 

The sculptors have one great advantage over the 
painters ; they are forced by the conditions of their pro- 
duction to follow nature closely ; they must have the 
living model constantly before their eyes ; they cannot 
work from chic and they cannot have recourse to the 
innumerable tricks which the painters can employ to 
conceal their ignorance. Hence the higher average of 
French sculpture compared with the average of French 
painting, even high as this latter average is. The three 
works I have mentioned above would create a sen- 
sation in any other country except France. But beside 
these three groups I can mention a dozen others of 
almost equal importance. Th. Mercié, for instance, ex- 
hibits a monumental group destined to figure in the an- 
cestral chapel of the Orleans family at Dreux—Louis 
Philippe and the Queen Marie Amélie, the latter kneeling 
with hands clasped in prayer, the former standing beside 
her in his regal robes, while a weeping angel reclines 
behind them. This vast group is splendidly conceived, 
and, in spite of the ungratefulness of the costume, the 
artist has succeeded in producing a work that reminds 
one in spirit of the grand funeral monuments by the grcat 
men of the French Renaissance. Emile Laporte’s 
« Anniversaire,” a touching and beautiful figure of a 





veiled woman scattering roses on a tomb, shows, con- 
trary to another prejudice of the theorizers, that it is 
possible to communicate emotion and tenderness to 
marble. The same remark may be made as regards M. 
Allouard’s “ Héloise au Paraclet” and M. Guilbert’s 
“ Daphnis and Chloe.” For mere beauty and grace we 
must award high places to M. Suchetet’s “ Faun Play- 
ing with a Mask;”’ M. Becquet’s admirably modelled 
“Faun; M. Blanchard’s “ Découverte ;” M. Coulon’s 
“Hebe ;” M. Meusnier’s “Girl with a Tortoise ;” M. 
Franceschi’s “ Fortune.” But I have not space to men- 
tion all the works of great excellence that adorn the 
sculpture department of the Salon. I can only say that 
it is a most interesting exhibition and a brilliant proof 
that sculpture in France is ina most flourishing and 
healthy condition. In conclusion I must reserve a word 
of praise for Mr. Boyle's “ Indian Mother,” a strong and 
simple ethnographical group destined to figure in bronze 
in Fairmount Park at Philadelphia. 

The most important work in the Salon from all points 
of view, is M. Puvis de Chavannes’ vast panel, destined to 
decorate the staircase of the Museum of Lyons, repre- 
senting to the left a vision of ancient Greece, “ Vision 
Antique ;” to the right a cloister where some Fra An- 
gelico is giving the finishing touches to a mural paint- 
ing, “ Inspiration Chrétienne ;” in the centre, separated 
by a doorway, are two figures of the Rhdéne and the 
Sadne symbolizing the force and the grace of the city of 
Lyons. The promiscuity of the Salon has ill served the 
renown of M. Puvis de Chavannes. His system elimi- 
nates too many details in drawing and in color to en- 
dure the neighborhood of easel pictures based on 
inverse methods. The public, accustomed to realistic 
work and to that smooth and minute finish that does 
not go beyond patience of wrist, feels uneasy in pres- 
ence of these broadly analytic compositions whose 
charm lies in the beauty of the arabesque, in the scheme 
of delicately cool coloration that is best suited to the 
architectural whole into which it is destined to enter, 
and in the candor and naiveté of the scenes portrayed. 
Those who fail to feel the fascination of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes’ work in the Salon should go to the Pantheon 
where his painting of the legend of Saint Geneviéve is 
framed in the stonework for the eternal pleasure of the 
simple as well as of the learned. M. Puvis de Chav- 
annes is the direct successor of the great decorative 
painters of the past; let us hope that he is not the last 
of his race. Thanks to the encouragement of the mu- 
nicipality of Paris, and of other cities, decorative panels 
have become abundant in recent Salons, and so this year 
we have to notice robust and realistic modern allegories. 
by MM. Humbert, Commerre and Baudouin. 

Among the grand compositions, whether historical, al- 
legorical, or simply pictorial, M. Rochegrosse’s “ Nebu- 
chadnezzar Eating Grass” deserves high praise. ‘This 
young painter has a wonderful and rare quality of po- 
etic conception. He creates or evokes scenes of the 
past, whether of Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, Roman or 
medizval civilization, with a dramatic intensity, a pro- 
fusion of detail and a splendor of color and of presenta- 
tion that are really marvellous. The exuberance of his 
imagination is only equalled by the inexhaustible skill of 
his hand. M. Aimé Morot, whose profoundly intelligent 
observation and dramatic rendering were remarked in his 
previous pictures of “ The Good Samaritan,” “ The Bat- 
tle of Aqua Sextiz,” “ The Martyrdom of Christ,” and, 
above all, in his last two works, “ El Bravo Toro” and 
“Toro Colante,” exhibits this year a cavalry fight be- 
tween Prussian and French horsemen. The horses and 
their riders in the mélée of furious pursuit dash across 
the long canvas fighting knee to knee. It is a terrible 
and magnificent spectacle, painted with a skill that is 
different from, as it is more intelligent than, the skill of 
Meissonier, Detaille, De Neuville or any other of the 
French military specialists. 

A picture of a less dramatic character, but of high mer- 
it, is “‘ Les Morphinomanes,” by Moreau de Tours, In 
an elegant boudoir, the window shaded by a red and 
white striped blind forming the background, a young 
lady, her eyes circled with bistre, is pricking her out- 
stretched right arm with a morphine syringe, while an- 
other reclines on a couch in the somnolence of the arti- 
ficial paradise that the fascinating poison evokes. The 
furniture and accessories and costume are those of the 
most refined modernity, The public will doubtless find 
fault with the subject of this picture, regardless of the 
fact that the public has no right to say anything on that 
point, provided the picture be purely a work of art, as M. 
Moreau’s picture certainly is. M. Kuehl exhibits two 
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interiors, with figures most skilfully and charmingly 
painted. The one represents a long hall lighted by two 
immense windows, one of which is shaded by a green 
Venetian blind. The sunlight streams in and brings 
into relief a monumental white stone chimney at the 
end, beside which is an open yellow door. Ata long 
table four women are sewing an immense flag, the red 
and_ blue folds of which roll in billows of stuff along 
the table and on to the floor. Benjamin Constant’s 
“ Justinian Hearing the Reading of the Pandects” re- 
minds one of the truth of the remark that the costume is 
often half the picture—and the frame is the other half. 
M. Constant has prodigious skill in painting stuffs and 
rich vestments bespangled with jewels and embroidered 
with gold. In the present picture he has surpassed 
himself in painting the robes of Justinian and of his 
counsellors, and vied with Alma-Tadema on a grand 
scale in rendering the texture and veining and clouding 
of marble. E. L. Weeks, like F. A. Bridgman, who, this 
year sends only a small picture of Moroccan women 
embroidering, is one of the few American artists who 
have the faculty of picture composition. Mr. Weeks’s 
large picture, already described in a previous article, oc- 
cupies a conspicuous position on the line, and takes a 
high rank among the more ambitious and successful 
works in the Salon. M. Dagnan’s “ Pain Bénit” is an 
admirable piece of work. It represents the interior of a 
country church with the women, old and young, sitting 
on the oak benches while a little chorister in his scarlet 
and white lace robe offers the “ pain bénit” in a round 
basket. ‘The warm color, the simple and sure touch, the 
sentiment and the caressing harmony of the whole ren- 
der this a delightful and masterly picture. W. T. Dan- 
nat's “ Aragonese Sacristy” justifies in the Salon all the 
praise it inspired when I saw it in the studio, and to 
which I gave expression in a previous article. 

Continuing the system hitherto observed of selecting 
for notice only three or four absolutely remarkable works 
in each department, I will give the first place among the 
rising landscapists to Emile Barau, whose work two years 
ago obtained the honor of a place in the Luxembourg 
Museum. M. Barau’s small landscape is particularly 
charming. It represents a white chalky road running 
between green banks, past a chalk-pit, up toward a hay- 
rick and a shed with a red tile roof, beyond which the 
horizon is « losed by a thin curtain of trees. The sky is 
blue, tempered by a few white clouds, and the still land- 
scape is bathed in cool gray, but intense, light. The 
grass is of a true and frank green, This statement may 
seem superfluous, but it is really necessary, because, 
apart from the refined and delicate sentiment of his ob- 
servation of effects, M. Barau’s landscapes are distinguish- 
ed by the verity of their color, which fact almost assumes 
the importance of a revolution when one remembers that 
there are whole bands of French landscapists who see 
nature through the silvery spectacles of Corot, the sandy 
gray glasses of Cazin, or through the blue mist of Puvis 
de Chavannes’ mystic distances. The landscapes of 
MM. Sauzay, Damoye, F. Sanchez Verrier, Stengelin, 
Binet, Harpignies, Ed. Yon and Alfred Parsons are of 
great excellence. M. Harpignies, I need not remind the 
reader, is an acknowledged master of his art. 

The marine painters are not particularly brilliant this 
year. M. Renouf's picture of a boy floating lifeless on a 
spar is fair. M. Petitjean’s stormy water beating against 
a jetty is good. M. Oliva’s shallow water off the coast 
is excellent, but in this department of the Salon there is 
no absolutely remarkable work to be noticed this year. 

Among the portraits, I should without hesitation give 
the highest place to John Sargent’s picture of “ Mrs. and 
Miss Burckhardt,” which, in my opinion, is one of the 
most striking works in the present Salon. The ladies 
are represented in their home. The mother, white-haired, 
clad in black, sits in a red velvet Louis XV. arm-chair, 
holding a round black screen-fan in her right hand and 
grasping the elbow of the chair with her left. Her face 
is turned a little to the right so that she is looking tow- 
ard the public. Before her is a little table covered 
with scent-bottles and feminine trifles. Her daughter, 
dressed in red, with a red pompon in her hair and a red 
bow on her left arm, stands beside her mother and rests 
her clasped hands over the chair-back. In the left-hand 
corner of the room are a screen, a silver candelabrum and 
the gray wall; at the back is an open doorway through 
which we see, in violently ascending perspective, a suite 
of saloons into which the sun strikes in broad rays fror 
side windows which we do not see, making an alterna- 


tion of deep shadows and luminous patches. All these 
saloons are carpeted with red, so that this portrait-picture 
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may be regarded as an arrangement in red, black and 
gray. The pian of the picture, its elevation and perspec- 
tive are uncommon, and remind one somewhat of the 
compositions of the Japanese draughtsmen, and yet it is 
not voluntarily or affectedly strange. The picture has 
an aspect of that rareness and distinction which are the 
characteristics of aristocracy ; it is essentially “ distingué,” 
calm, dignified. 

The other notable portraits are “ M. Pasteur in his 
Laboratory,” by M. Edelfeldt ; M. Cabanel’s portrait of a 
priest and of the lady superior of the sisterhood of the 
“ Petites Sceurs des Pauvres ;” Carolus Duran’s portrait 
of Miss X., a young lady in pink paint on a background 
of gray paint, and M. Bonnat’s portraits of Pasteur and 
of the Vicomte Delaborde. 

The cattle-painters are best represented by Julien 
Dupré. Next may be mentioned MM. De Vuillefroy 
and De Thoren. Two American painters, Messrs. Og- 
den Wood and Bisbing, have good places on the line for 
their pictures of cows and oxen. 

In the above brief mention of the pictures that most 
struck me in the Salon will be found but few of the 
names of French painters of long-established reputation. 
The duty of the critic, it seems to me, is first of all to 
seek out new talent, to call attention to original and 
novel effort, whether by new men or old. The veterans 
have conquered their hold on the public, and the public 
is stationary enough not easily to forget them. And 
then, what can one say about M. Bouguereau’s “ Prin- 
temps” or his “Cupid Disarmed,” which has not been 
said already ? M. Bouguereau’s work is charming. im- 
peccable, immaculate, the triumph of skill, and yet I feel 
that I could not live in the company of one of his pict- 
ures, and that in a few years they will appear queer and 
oldish. What new thing can one say about Jules Bre- 
ton’s “Repose”? Nothing, except that it is much 
warmer and more brilliant in color than M. Breton’s 
work usually appears. These peasant girls reclining 
around a field fire are charming ; the landscape is, I pre- 
sume, “ poetical,” or, at any rate, it is true and beautiful ; 
the whole picture is charming, and yet there is something 
wanting. M. Breton’s temperament lacks that mysterious 
and indefinable element which would make us class him 
with the great men of art. At the present Salon you 
will find nearly all the habitués and many of the rising 
innovators represented by works of various merit, notably 
Géréme, Roll, Le Blant, Raffaelli, Jacquet, Heilbuth, 
Pelez, Stewart, Emile Adan, Agache, Buland, R. Collin, 
Francois Flameng, Henner, Boulanger, Maillart, Char- 
tran, De Liphart, Israels, Jean Aubert, Salmson, Bram- 
tot, Besnard, Gervex, Feyen Perrin, Delort, Hector Le- 
roux, but none of these artists has produced this year 
anything worthy of detailed notice. What was said about 
them last year or the year before may be repeated with- 
out change this year. And this brings me to my con- 
clusion. The Salon of 1886 is an average Salon, full of 
excellent work, but not rich in efforts of extraordinary 
importance, except, perhaps, in the sculpture. The 
average of talent and technical skill is higher than one 
could find in any other European exhibition, and whether 
for sculptors or painters, the Salon proves conclusively 
to any one familiar with the periodical manifestations 
of art in the other capitals of Europe, that the French 
school still leads the march in art, and that the French 
masters are the best that the student can find. 

THEODORE CHILD. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 





A GREAT ARCHITECT—ENNEKING'S LANDSCAPES. 

THE death of H. H. Richardson, the architect of 
Trinity Church, has led to the sudden appreciation and 
acknowledgment of the debt owing to him. It begins 
to be seen what a service it was to break the eternal tra- 
ditions of respectability and dignity in building, and in- 
troduce some utterly new forms and standards. We 
only discover what slavery and bonds enthralled us, now 
that we are free through this brave and aggressive man’s 
genius. .To be sure, all buildings always have had, and 
must have still, four walls and a roof. But it was for 
this manly, independent, sham-hating nature to take 
this common necessity for the key and inspiration 
of a new style. We can imagine Richardson saying : 
“Look here! four walls and a roof; these are the sim- 
plest and yet noblest terms of a house; they shall be the 
foundation and keynote of all, and have also the largest 
and highest expression that the resources of art can give 
them in all ways—in construction and in ornament,’ It 
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may not seem to have been a great discovery or noteworthy 
new departure, till one stops to think how much of mod- 
ern style in architecture has grown out of the aim of the 
architects to build without having roof or side-walls show. 
They have had to conceal the roof behind a false front, 
and to cut away the walls to nothing with exaggerated 
windows-—even to letting floors appear at half-way the 
height of the monstrous openings for light. Richardson 
has really reintroduced the four walls and a roof in city 
homes, where the monotonous model of the store-front, 
slightly modified, has hitherto prevailed, as seen in the 
well-to-do dwellings in Murray Hill blocks, and in miles 
on miles of the cross-streets of Manhattan. New Bos- 
ton was just in time to receive the benefit of this new 
idea in the building up of the Back Bay. A house there 
without four walls and a roof, or strong signs of the recog- 
nition and presence of them in the architect’s thought, is 
not, since Richardson, strictly first-class. The walls 
must be walls, too, with not only no concealment of their 
practical purpose and components of strength and mass, 
but with a positive assertion of their strength and pur- 
pose, and frank exhibition of their composition. The 
butt-ends of string-courses where exposed, are as often 
left in the rough of the natural stone as carven; the 
whole lower story is made massive and simple in its 
strength as if conscious that it carried the superstruct- 
ure, and proud of its function because equal to it. Then 
the walls in upper stories are not all frittered away in 
huge windows, placed with a conventional, unvarying 
uniformity side by side as near as they will go, and the 
same in each story. Good broad spaces of wall are al- 
ways seen in the new Boston house, and each window 
seems to have its purpose in lighting some room 
or corner, or stair, or passage-way, and not to have been 
put in simply to fill out the front in the regular form. 
But the roof! ah! the roof is where Richardson has 
revelled and gloried in returning to eternal first principles, 
and struck out new ideas to the confusion of slaves of 
timid conventionality. His roofs, oftenest in red tiles, 
slant up in plain sight from the street-—a prominent feat- 
ure, indeed, of the general effect of the house. In this 
roof may be little dormers of odd forms, sometimes not 
higher than a few inches—mere eyelashes above a strip 
of small lights. Then his chimneys are massive, and of 
plain, solid bulk, rather than spindling with ornate 
tops, frankly asserting and performing the simple service 
of chimneys, yet bearing their witness to the soundness 
and comfortableness of the structure. In short, Rich- 
ardson’s practice has preached a return to first principles, 
to honest acceptance of the conditions of house-building, 
to frank revealing of how the house is built, and what it 
is built of and for, and leaving these ends, honestly pur- 
sued, to glorify the means. His style of ornament and 
decoration partook of the character of his construction— 
sturdy, bold, simple and medizval. That this new de- 
parture was what the country needed, is proved by the 
immediate adoption of its principles by hosts of imita- 
tors, according to their capacity and taste. Absurd and 
ugly exaggerations and vulgarizations will doubtless 
afflict us, have done so already, infact. But solidity and 
honesty being primary requirements in the general style, 
the variations and even the vagaries on Richardson “on 
the cheap,” cannot get so far away from good taste and 
good sense as the imitations of Doric and Gothic struct- 
ure did in the dwellings of two generations ago in Amer- 
ica. Hubert Herkomer, whose portrait of Mr. Richard- 
son was described in my last, and who is something of 
an architect himself, declared to me his conviction that 
Richardson was not only the greatest architect of his 
day, but the greatest of any age. If this be so, it is 
fortunate for America, since the dominant. influence in 
architecture for the next few generations evidently is to 
be drawn from his examples in each of the principal 
fields of the art—public and domestic edifices. 

J. J. Enneking is a Boston painter who ought to be a 
favorite in New York if your loyalty still holds out to the 
landscapists of the painted woods. He has just been 
making an exhibition on his own account, and a very im- 
portant one it is too. Nobody gets more of rich color 
and hazy atmosphere into his woods and pasture scenery 
than Enneking. His wood interiors are Diaz plus ten- 
derness and sensibility of the most genuine sort. His 
drawing is severe and painstaking ; he has had the Pari- 
sian atelier discipline, and the regulation round of 
sketching in Normandy and Holland; but he drowns the 
detail of tree-form, branch and twig that has been so 
laboriously and conscientiously set down, in a bath of 
atmosphere and feeling for the mood of the twilight hour, 
which makes his picture a delicious whole, GRETA. 
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SECOND NOTICE. 

MANET, who was represented by a number of striking 
examples, large and small, is absurdly over-rated, when 
compared, as he has heen, with Velasquez. He is more 
like our own Wm. M. Chase, minus his barbaric splen- 
dor of color and plus a touch of Goya’s savage imagina- 
tion. The latter quality is not always apparent. It is 
absent from the “ Portrait of M. Faure as Hamlet” and 
from “ The Drummer Boy,” pictures more remarkable for 
economy of labor and of thought in painting them than 
for anything else. It is absent also from “On the Bal- 
cony ” and “ In the Conservatory,” both of which are sim- 
ply realistic paintings of commonplace people and excel- 
lent studies of tones. In “The Absinthe Drinker” and 
“The Philosopher,” Manet’s perverse but not very power- 
ful imagination shows itself rather strikingly. The first of 
these two studies is that of a bloated individual in a tall 
and battered hat and a short brown cloak which is draped 
majestically about him, who is resting in a half shadow 
against the rough table or bench which holds his tum- 
bler of absinthe. His shaky legs are expressed by 
equally shaky strokes of the brush, and the execution 
throughout is in sympathy, we suppose, with the subject, 
disorganized and, as it were, “all broken up.” It is true 
that this is a fault of Manet’s work generally. In spite 
of his broad and summary handling, and his evident at- 
tention to structure, he very often fails to grasp his sub- 
ject as a whole, and gives us, perhaps, as in ‘‘ The Bal- 
cony,” a living face attached to a shirt-collar, and a real- 
istic bit of drapery with nothing in it but a lay figure. 
This “‘ Absinthe Drinker,” however, must be allowed to 
have color—a rare quality with Manet, although he was a 
most careful observer of tones. Here it is produced with 
very few tones—browns and greenish grays—with the 
muddy, whitish green of the glass of liquor for the key- 
note. ‘“ The Philosopher” is a similar study of the low 
life of the Paris brasseries, less eccentric and less in- 
teresting. 

“ The Beggar” which hung between these two was 
generally considered the best Manet in the exhibition, It 
is a powerful and expressive work. The old man, with 
bent figure and outstretched hand, has nothing repulsive 
or disagreeable about him. The picture is grandly con- 
ceived, and but for some technical blemishes it might be 
called a great work. There is not space to take up 
each of Manet’s works in succession, but a word must be 
said for the capital painting of waves in ‘“ The Combat 
of the Alabama and the Kearsarge,” and for the fine 
portrait of Rochefort and the equally fine “ Nature 
Morte” in the first gallery. 

Sisley, Boudin and Flameng work very much in Manet’s 
fashion, and they shared his popularity. They paint 
broadly and synthetically, and seem to prefer cloudy 
weather and dull color. Hence they are easily marked 
off from the lovers of mid-day sunshine like Monet and 
Pissarro, and their best examples might be taken for 
very good sketches by painters of the regular school. 
Sisley’s “‘ Effect of Snow at Marley,” in the large gallery, 
when compared with Pissarro’s snow scene in the small 
room adjoining,served well to show the difference between 
the two principal sects of the Impressionists. The for- 
mer showed an extended landscape veiled with snow, ap- 
parently half liquefied and tarnished, under a sky of dirty 
brown. The latter presented a bit of road with the 
trees and snow-heaps along it, all glittering with prismat- 
ic colors under a brilliant heaven. Each is as true in 
its way as the other, and neither is what we are in the 
habit of regarding as a finished picture ; but then it is not 
hard to remember when, to many American critics, 
works by Diaz and Rousseau looked rough and incom- 
plete. Sislev had also, in the upper gallery, a very clever 
picture of an inundation. The forms of the reflections 
in the wide expanse of water were so cleverly transferred 
to canvas that, to several, the effect gained seemed 
the result of accident; but it was really due to good 
drawing, though rapid, and to most delicate observation 
of tones. His “ Orchard in Bloom” was chiefly remark- 
able for the latter quality, and for the delicate, spring-like 
color in fallow earth, gray sky and white blossoms. 

Auguste Flameng’s sketches and studies of shipping 
were some poor, some fairly good, but none so good as 
several, of small size, by Boudin, who is extremely clever 
in this genre, in which Mme. Berthe Morizot is also suc- 
cessful. The portraits by this lady have been compared 
with Manet’s, not entirely to the advantage of the latter. 
But, in truth, Mme. Morizot is as far removed from 
Manet as he from Velasquez. R. R, 
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TALKS WITH AMANDA. 


V. TEXTURE, 
HE other evening at the press view,” 
said Amanda, “I heard Mr. 
Bascom—the one who's on the ‘ Re- 


young 


view "—say to some one near him, that 
Baslier’s picture hadn’t any more texture 





than a South Kensington stork; and 1] 
thought I'd remember and ask you 
what he meant. Did he mean that it didn’t look as if 
it were painted on cloth ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I said. ‘“ A man may paint ona grind- 
stone if he likes, so long as he makes a good picture. 
No one quarrels with Meissonier for painting on a board, 
nor with some of the old Flemings for using sheets of 
copper. 

“ Texture in art is the attempt to represent as success- 
fully as possible the texture of the object painted. In 
painting when we wish to represent a substance, we bear 
in mind that all palpable objects have surfaces peculiar 
to themselves; on which surfaces they indicate the 
specific formation and adhesion of their constituent parts, 
and that in attempting to produce the illusion of the 
real surface of a thing, we give to it at once a distinctive 
character and value, in proportion to the correctness and 
realism of the illusion. The surface of this carpet shows 
that it is woven of many threads or fibres of wool; this 
paper, that some pulpy substance has been pressed and 
dried into form; this leather, the pores and firm con- 
sistency of skin. Suppose, in attempting to represent 
an ingrain or Brussels carpet, you make it look as if 
made of paper, will your ‘ texture’ be good ?” 


“And I 


suppose young Mr. Bascom would say something even 


“Why, certainly not,” answered Amanda. 


more dreadful than he did about poor Baslier.” 
“ Doubtless,” I “If a 
could go any farther. And do not forget that all ob- 


assented. fiendish invention 
jects have texture ; for instance, hair, flesh, wood, stone, 
earth, plants, and even water. In painting, ‘ texture’ 
is often only another word for surface. 

“ Now in these sheep of Rosa Bonheur’s, if you had 
never seen such an animal, or heard of the sort of coat 
he wears, what would you call that?” 

“Why, wool of course. It is so soft you can almost 
get your fingers in it.” 
looks like 
Notice also in the same picture, the grain of 


“In other words, the texture is good. It 
real wool. 
this broken bit of wood, the silky surface of the grass, 
and the roughness of these stones. What is it that gives 
it all such a truthful, life-like appearance? It is the 
loving study and sincere painting of the textures. 

“But look at Bertmeyer’s sheep. They are well 
drawn; but are they clothed in wool? No; they are 
either modelled in clay or carved out of wood; I haven't 
quite determined which.” 

“ Perhaps,” put in Amanda knowingly, “ he calls that 
‘broad handling,’ and wouldn’t stoop to finical finishing.” 

“It is just possible that he may,” I answered, “ and 
for the same reason his foreground is a green haze, from 
which strips of something not unlike paper rise like the 
masts of ships out of afog. But as I cannot from 
any distance however remote get the impression of wool 
or grass, I am inclined to look upon the performance as 
weak instead of strong, and to believe that he can’t paint 
textures at all. . Only one who has worked patiently and 
Paul Potter's ‘ Bull’ how soft and 
fluffy the forelock lies, and in Landseer’s dogs how well 
are expressed the silky curls of the spaniel, the thick, 
strong hair of the mastiff, and all the various coats of 
the animals he studied so faithfully. 


lovingly can. See in 


Some of the 
etchers have done much valuable work in this direction. 


“ Texture is not dependent on color. 


Seymour Haden, who stands in the front rank, is very 
tender and conscientious in his treatment of textures. 
Take, for instance, the ‘Agamemnon,’ and notice how 
well the rotting planks of the old war-ship are expressed. 
Albert Diirer, Veyrassat, Charles Jacque, and many 
others, too numerous to mention, have also given much 
patient labor to its interpretation, 





“In still-life pictures, so much depends upon a faith- 


ful representation of texture, that no sort of makeshift 
is possible with success. Suppose you have a painting 
of a plate of peaches. Will your peaches be peaches, if 
they have not, in addition to their rounded forms and 
rich color, the velvety bloom of the delicious fruit ? 

“T remember remarking once the realistic rendering 
of some drapery in a bit of still-life by a Chicago 
painter. 

“ «Qh, yes,’ rather scornfully remarked an artist who 
stood near, ‘ he has the trick of it very well.’ 

“ But there really was no trick about it, in the sense of 
the term used by this artist. The painter of the piece 
simply had a sensible and deep comprehension of his 
latitude and bearings. Like a good sailor he knew what 
port he had to make, and made it. He was aware that 
he was not painting a‘ Transfiguration ’ or ‘ Last Judg- 
ment ;’ he was simply depicting some homelike, every-day 
objects, in which the only interest or excuse for being 
painted at all, lay in the fine color, graceful and harmo- 
nious grouping, and the truthfulness of the representation. 
In painting a certain class of subjects the principal virtue 
is truth. First and foremost in this class is still-life. 
Ideality cannot go beyond a certain point with a dead duck, 
If it goes so far as to do away with the downy softness of 
the breast and the burnished texture of the wing, it is no 
longer a duck; and in conundrums in oil, we rarely 
interest ourselves. 

“Genre painting comes next in the consideration of 
texture. Where there are home incidents and interiors, 
and pretty women in pretty dresses, we like to be sure of 
the warm softness of a carpet or cushion, the fluffy 
silkiness of hair, and the gleam of a bit of satin or rare 
porcelain. Soinarude peasant interior, we are impressed 
by the time-worn wood, with its grain brought out 
with use, the old shoes that have trodden many fields 
and come home with the harvest, the coarse apron or 
blouse that tells of having been spun on the little wheel in 
the corner, and the sun-burnt, wind-roughened skin that 
speaks of a life of toil and daily battle for bread. If 
these things were not so strongly brought out, the story 
would not be half told. Sometimes a great and beauti- 
fully sentiment depends upon a little bit of texture’ 
Alma Tadema does not forget this in his most important 
pictures. If he is painting old leather, it is buffed with 
friction, or shiny with a more oily contact ; if it is marble 
that has stood in halls or courts where it has been brushed 
by garments, and touched by many hands, it has a 
soiled and greasy appearance at the corners and edges, 
which tells the story of age at a glance. 

“Courtois, in the 
in the Salon of ‘83, has given us some of the most 
The 


human 


‘Salome’ and ‘ Japanese Fantasy,’ 


exquisite texture painting. delicate, blue-veined 
flesh 


yet firm beauty; and a filmy gauze scarf which floats 


seems the veritable cuticle, in its soft 


the ‘Salome’ is a miracle of lightness and 


Do not think from this, that I wish you 


about 
transparency. 
to understand an expression of texture to mean such a 
minute finishing that the work loses breadth and be- 
comes a mere marvel of technique. This would be pay- 
ing altogether too dear for one’s texture ; and a great 
artist never pays too dear for any single excellence. 
Some pictures which have a most truthful and beautiful 
appearance of texture are very broad in handling, and 
are even so roughly painted that the illusion entirely dis- 
appears on a near view. I remember a small canvas by 
a young American artist now in Europe, where the lustre 
and depth ofa bit of crimson drapery were all brought out 
by three little dabs of the brush. Before these three lit- 
tle dabs it had been a mass of rich red color ; after them 
it was velvet. 

“ Then there was a small picture by Munkacsy—it is 
some time since I saw it, but I think it was called ‘ A 
Cup of Tea’—and I remember well the rich colors of the 
interior, the graceful young girl, who stood by the table 
on which was the tea-service, and the sumptuousness 
lent to the whole by the heavy damask table-spread, and 
the glowing rug upon the floor. It was painted with 
dash and breadth, and with no suspicion of a servile 
devotion to detail; but if there had been lacking the 





attention to textures which the artist had given, it would 
have missed the one great charm which immediately ap- 
pealed to the spectator, the home-like coziness, warmth, 
and luxury of a delightful interior. 

“In portrait painting, the question of texture gives rise 
to many and varied opinions. Some ignore all but the 
merest suggestion of texture in draperies, while others 
give it the most careful attention. David, who painted 
the famous picture of Napoleon, was a disciple of the 
Gilbert 


careless about his draperies, provoked the comment that 


latter school; and Stuart, who was extremely 


they were only ‘ rubbed in ;” upon which he retorted that 
he copied the works of God, and left clothes to tailors 
and mantua-makers. It is related of the latter, that 
one day standing before the ‘ Napoleon,’ he exclaimed : 
‘ How delicately the lace is drawn; did any one ever see 
richer satin? the ermine is wonderful in its finish; and, 
‘Most certainly if we 


‘head,’ there 


by Jove, the thing has a head!’ 


are to choose between ‘clothes’ and a 
will be very little hesitancy in the decision, but it seems 
to me that the golden mean might be better than either 
extreme, 

“In great works of art, such as large gallery pictures, 
altar-pieces, and frescoes, generally very slight attention 
The 


characteristics of drapery, but nothing to distinguish it 


is paid to textures, drapery has the general 


Imagine how 


quickly a 
belittled by 


as a special kind of fabric. 
‘Crucifixion or ‘Entombment’ would be 
one of the figures being arrayed in a particular pattern 
or how suddenly Fra 


earth earthy, if 


of brocade strikingly wrought out ; 
Angelico’s angels would become of the 
we were able to examine the web and woof, and estimate 
the price per yard of their celestial garments. 

“The degenerate, modern Italian sculptors, who do 
nothing great, but manage to turn out scores of little girls 
with baskets, and little boys with birds, delight many 
with their dexterity at cutting dainty patterns of lace, 
raised embroidery on frocks, and the knitted stitch of a 
but Pheidias cared very little 


small stocking ; 


for the sort of fabric in which he arrayed his Athene 


cunning, 
Parthenos. He was mindful of the sweep of the folds, 
and the grace with which they adjusted themselves to, 
or fell from the figure, but further than this he was not 
conce rned. 


“In works of the loftiest sentiment, the artist's first care 


is to preserve and make apparent his grand _ ideal. 
Whatever may possibly distract the eye from this, he 
sedulously avoids. An _ illustration is found in the 


‘School of Athens’ of which we have spoken before. 
Here very slight attention has been given to texture, only 
the general characteristics of surfaces having been pre- 
served; but the lofty sentiment and majestic treatment 
of this superb creation appeal so strongly and intensely 
to the spectator, that nothing more can be de sired. 

“On the other hand, the ‘ Fornarina,’ attributed to the 
same master but by some believed to have been executed 
by Sebastiano, is a very good example of texture painting, 
especially in the fur collar about the beautiful woman's 
neck. 

“ Titian in his portraits paid much attention to textures, 
and even in such large works as the ‘ Epiphany,’ sent 
to Philip I]. in 1560, and now in the Madrid Museum, 
flesh and stuffs have their peculiar and distinctive sur- 
faces, executed with realistic force. In the ‘ Jupiter and 
Antiope,’ also called ‘The Venus del Pardo,’ fairness 
and weather-beaten tan, flesh and dress are all varied in 
surface and diverse in texture. 

“Van Eyck was skilful and careful of his textures. An 
Oriental carpet under the feet of his Madonna is essen- 
tially a fine carpet, the skin is beautifully soft and elastic, 
like real flesh, and marble is marble, wherever it is found. 

“ Hazlitt says: ‘We once saw two pictures of Rubens 
hung by the side of the “ Marriage of Cana” (by Paul 
the The of the 
Rubenses was woolly, or flowery, or satiny—it was all 
alike, but of the Venetian’s great work the pillars were 
of stone, the floor was marble, the tables were wood, 


Veronese) in Louvre. texture two 


the dresses were various stuffs, the sky was air, the 
flesh was flesh, the groups were living men and women. 
“ That Ruskin demands in a picture a certain amount 
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of attention to texture, is apparent when he speaks of a_ ties. So in modern landscape work, if you compare the of one who was thinking about his own clever methods 
chalk drawings of Constable, which he made for his own 


tree in Claude’s ‘ Narcissus’ as being ‘a very faithful por- 


trait of a large boa-constrictor, with a 
handsome tail,’ Still he does not place 
so much stress on this one quality as 
to make lofty treatment, sentiment, 
breadth, or any of the higher things 
subservient to it. For instance, he 
speaks of the ‘St. Peter’ of Carlo Dolce 
in the Pitti Palace, which, from the 
careful attention given to the ‘ promi- 
nent, glossy-plumed, and crimson- 
combed cock, is liable to be taken for 
the portrait of a poulterer.’ 

“Now what I would like to know,” 
said Amanda, “is whether I’m going to 
appear horribly ignorant, and wanting 
in a proper appreciation of what you 
call ‘great art’ if I happen to like the 
gleam of a satin skirt in one of Czsar 
Detti’s bright little pictures, or the real 
look of a ragged coat or old hat in one 
of J. G. Brown’s bootblacks.” 

“You remember,” I answered, “ the 
ancient artist who was not above paint- 
ing a fly so like life, that some one at- 
tempted to brush it from the canvas.” 

“Yes, but I suspect he knew what 
would be best calculated to arouse the 
admiration of a certain wealthy patron. 
That was why he painted that fly. You 
haven’t answered my question.” 

“No, and honestly I should say, most 
certainly not. It is right to like what 
is well done. But if you were to see 
the things you mention, first of all, and 
cared for not much else in the picture, 
it would look to me like a perverted 
taste, for these men give you something 
beside that is well worth thinking about. 
Still I think if you were to stand before 
the ‘ Transfiguration,’ the ‘ Sistine Ma- 
donna,’ or the ‘Last Judgment,’ you 
would not for one moment miss the 
careful attention to textures, which is so 
necessary in such pictures as Brown's 
or Detti’s. 


“ Subjects which deal with abstract or highly spiritual- 
ized ideas seem to me to be lifted out of the reach of such 


considerations as elab- 
orate detail and real- 
ism, If they are not 
belittled, they scarcely 
ever gain by such treat- 
ment. But those which 
deal with human life 
and every-day incident 
should appeal to us hu- 
manly and_ strongly ; 
and in doing this can 
scarcely neglect so im- 
portant a vehicle as 
textures.” 
A. E, IVEs, 


AS an example of ex- 
cellent rapid painter's 
work in black chalk, 
with nothing else to 
help it, Mr. Hamerton 
mentions a wonderful 
study of an elephant by 
Rembrandt, remark- 
able for its economy of 
labor. The lines of 
shade follow the wrin- 
kles of the animal’s 
skin, and are, at the 
same time, shading and 
explanation. “ If you 
compare that study 
with any first-rate mod- 
ern lithograph, in full 
tone and texture,” re- 
marks Mr. Hamerton, 
“you will at once see 


the difference between the easy, careless use of chalk 
and the laborious following out of all its possible quali- 


FRAGMENT OF MARINE, 


BY FRANK M. BOGGS, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE PARIS SALON, 1886. (SEE NOTICE IN 


use, with the lithographs of Harding, which he made for 
publication, you will understand the difference between 


of interpretation, and his own almost unrivalled manual 





MAY NUMBER.) 


skill. Plain chalk drawing may be of 
the greatest use and convenience to 
painters, but it is quite unnecessary for 
them to bring it to any technical per- 
fection. The best of them use it any- 
how, and often with much simple force 
and originality. One of the best recom- 
mendations of Millet’s numerous chalk 
drawings is their simplicity. He did 
not work for any elaborate texture or 
modelling, but got his forms well to- 
gether by light, tentative strokes, and 
then, being sure of all his main propor- 
tions, put in the principal darks boldly, 
without attention to minute detail.” 


KNOWLEDGE of the literature of art 
is essential to the artist. The man 
who knows nothing of his own profes- 
sion but his small part in it will never 
play a large one. 


CONSTABLE, one of the greatest 
landscape-painters the world has seen, 
would spend a whole summer at a time 
out of doors doing nothing but noting 
down impressions of sky and cloud 
scenery. No wonder he became the 
master he was. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S fa- 
vorite materials for studies without 
color are black and white chalk on 
tinted paper. 


THE landscape-painter should make 
his charcoal drawings as nearly as pos- 
sible on the scale of his intended pict- 
ures, for which, at a very moderate ex- 
penditure of time and labor, they may 
be made most useful chiaroscuro car- 
toons. “I can hardly imagine anything 
more valuable to a landscape-painter,” 
says Mr. Hamerton, “thana rich collec- 
tion of compositions and impressions 


from nature done in charcoal on a fine scale, with all 
the light-and-shade arrangements of complete pictures, 





‘* TOO VENTURESOME.”’ BY MISS ELIZABETH GARDNER. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HER PICTURE IN THE PARIS SALON, 1886, (SEE NOTICE IN MAY NUMBER.) 


the simple, straightforward work of an artist who was 
only thinking about nature, and the showy performance shooter may miss the marks at which they aim. 


and yet produced so 
rapidly that the first 
intention is expressed, 
in every case, with all 
the energy and fresh- 
ness that our thoughts 
have when they first 
spring from the brain.” 


ACCIDENTAL effects 
are often very beauti- 
ful, but they are not 
art. They only become 
so when the painter 
analyzes them, and 
makes use of the sug- 
gestions they bring 
him to advance to fur- 
ther accidents which 
must in the same way 
add to his knowledge, 
The only happy chance 
in art is that which 
becomes a part of the 
artist’s armory of cer- 
tainties. 


WITHOUT sincerity 
painters may be made, 
but no artists. 


THE brush in the 
painter’s hands is like 
the rifle in the marks- 
man’s. Its power is 
only assured when it 
can select its target 
and hit it, and with 


all the skill in the world the painter and the sharp- 
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“ON THE RANCE—BRITANNY.” BY STEPHEN PARRISH. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1886. (SEE NOTICE IN MAY NUMBER.) 

















SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 





I,—PERSPECTIVE. 

THAT every art should be based upon a science or 
system of knowledge peculiar to it, is a proposition, if not 
as old as the hills, at least old enough to have become a 
truism long since. Yet amateurs of painting—of land- 
scape painting more especially—seldem give it a thought, 
although it is impossible to make much progress without 
acquiring a knowledge—elementary it may 
be—of perspective and the laws of compo- 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


he is recommended to study Mr. Ruskin’s “ Elements of 
Perspective ;” and if he chooses to go farther than that 
admirable little book will carry him, there is Professor 
Ware’s “‘ Modern Perspective,” which is as complete as 
anybody need desire. 

Let us suppose the reader in the field, ready for work. 
The first thing that he will do will be to place and define 
the limits of his picture. It should include no more than 
may be clearly seen at a single glance, without turning the 


Let him now stand up and mark again the height of his 
eye. He will find 
in the second case that the table or whatever is between 


The horizon is so much higher up. 


him and the wall that was lower than the first horizon 
appears broader than before, while any flat object of 
which he formerly saw the under side will now appear 
narrower. In sketching from nature, it makes a great 
difference how high or how low you take your horizon. 
Ina flat country, such as is shown in Fig. 2, when you 
sit on a low camp-stool to sketch, all the 


forms of the land and the water running 





sition, of chiaro-oscuro, of color and of the 
natural sciences bearing on the art—ge- 
ology, botany and meteorology. It is quite 
true that a man may be a good landscape 
painter and know nothing of Lyell or Asa 
Gray, and be unable to make a correct per- 
spective drawing of a cube from measure- 
ments; but he needs to have certain funda- 
mental conceptions of perspective; and a 
knowledge of the broader divisions in which 
scientists arrange natural phenomena will 
be of considerable help to him in sketching, 
and indispensable if he would compose pict- 
ures in his studio. An artist may seldom 
stop to think of such matters when he is 
actually engaged in working from nature or 
in realizing a conception; but his having 





























given some attention to these studies will 
always make his work much easier, and will 
often keep him from making blunders. The 
landscapist’s object, it is true, is to render the 
spirit of the scene; but that is incorporated 
in forms and colors which he can only im- 
perfectly reproduce ; hence he is obliged to attend partic- 
ularly to the broad scientific relations of things, cn pain 
of missing his aim. And this is true whether, like past 
generations of landscapists, he wishes to communicate 
vague and general sentiment, or, like the best painters of 
to-day, to produce what might be called a living portrait 
of an actual scene. In either case science is needed to 
enable him to perceive, at once, what are the important 
facts, and how theyare related, and in what order to pre- 
sentthem. As that 

would not be called 


a good _ portrait 


(see ** SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”’’) 


head ; but it may include less; and the part chosen may 
be taken either toward the middle or toward either edge 
of the space over which vision extends. In the accom- 
panying engraving (Fig. 2) the artist who made the origi- 
nal picture chose to include all of the dark mass of trees 
in the distance and a good deal of sky ; but it is plain that 
he might have included less and still had a good picture, 
though not so good. 

The picture being chosen, and its bounding lines deter- 





which, though like 
the model in certain 
expressive points, 
was unlike any pos- 
sible human being 
in its indications of 
anatomical _ struct- 
ure, so a landscape 
cannot be good 
which is palpably in 
disaccord with gen- 
eral laws, though it 
may be full of acer- 
tain charm, gained 
by an exquisite per- 





ception of less im- 
Mr. 
Watts’ figure pieces 
and most of Dau- 


portant facts. 


C 


bigny’s landscapes 
are examples (by no 
means extreme) of 
the sort of unscien- 
tific work that is 
meant. One cannot 
look at the pictures 
of these artists with- 
out that 
they had taken more 


wishing 








— through it are very much foreshortened, and 
more difficult to draw, but more interesting, 
_..--...Morizon..... (Pointyf Sight.) 0 MIN @. cee eee than if you stood up tosketch. The clouds, 
on the contrary, are seen somewhat less 
foreshortened, much or little according to 
their height in the sky. Could one get toa 
a point but two or three feet lower than their 
a under surface, they would appear as much 
: foreshortened as the land does in the ex- 
ample. Note that it does not make any 
difference, so far as the relation of the hori- 
2h! zon to the other lines of the picture is con- 
el cerned, how much or how little sky or land 
; you admit into your picture. The top of the 
Bee picture may be brought down nearer the 
b horizon, but all the lines of the drawing re- 

main as they were. 
The point of sight is that point on the 
horizon which is exactly opposite the spec- 

FIG. I, RECTANGLES IN PERSPECTIVE, 


tator. In other words, it is the centre of his 
field of vision—the centre of all that he sees 
clearly. But it is obvious that it need not 

be the centre of his picture, since he is at 
liberty to take any part he chooses of all that is included 
in his field of vision. There are reasons (to be explained 
in another article) why the point of sight should seldom 
be chosen for the centre of the picture. 

But it may be said here that much of the ef/ec¢ depends 
on how near the point of sight is brought to either side 
of the picture and on how close the horizon is to the top 
or to the bottom. A horizon near the frame at the top 
means a picture composed mainly of dark, heavy, solid 

masses. If near the 
bottom, that means 


that there is much 


bright and aerial 
space. The point 
of sight near the 


right of the picture 
secures prominence 
and development for 
whatever object is 
to the left, and 
versa. 


ice- 


Horizon line and 
point of sight being 
let 
that 
artist has squarely 
flat 


space, 


laid down, us 


suppose the 
before him a 
rectangular 
like a regularly laid 
out market garden 


He 
will observe that the 


(see Fig. 1). 
two end boundaries 


of this space run 
parallel to the hori- 
zon, while the side 
boundaries seem to 
converge as they ap- 
proach it, and in his 
must 


make the lines that 


drawing he 





pains to ground 
themselves well in 
the principles of 
their art. 

In 
no more can be attempted than to give a very slight survey 
of each branch of this very wide and very important sub- 
ject. Only the most elementary principles will be alluded 
to, and these will be more or less dwelt upon according 
to the utility of the practical rules to be derived from 
them. 

Beginning with perspective, those rules will be given 
which may be applied to ordinary landscape work. If the 


reader wishes to make a specialty of buildings or interiors, 


these articles 


FIG, 2. ILLUSTRATING CHOICE OF PICTURE PLANE. 


(ske “SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”’) 


mined, and the general contour of the landscape sketched 
in vaguely, the next thing to do is to fix exactly the hor7- 
zon line and the point of sight. 

The position of the Aorzzon as related to the positions 
of other objects in the picture is determined by the height 
of the spectator. It isona level with hiseye. Should the 
reader be indoors and seated, let him mark upon the wall 
opposite the height of his eye above the floor. That is 
the height of his horizon while he is in that position. 





them so 
If his 
sketch be correct, he 

will that 

these when 

produced will actually meet at the point of sight on the 
horizon (see Fig. 3). Let the garden be enclosed by walls, 
the lines of the tops of the side walls will then also tend to 
meet at the point of sight (Fig. 2), while the upright lines 
at the angles are parallel with one another, and the lines at 
the top of the end walls, like those at the bottom, are par- 
allel to the horizon. Now, suppose the garden laid out in 
plots, and, for simplicity’s sake, let us suppose these plots 
to be all rectangular and of equal size. Then it will be seen 


represent 


converge. 


also find 


lines 
































that not only do the lateral boundaries of all these plots, 
like those of the garden itself, converge toward the point 
of sight, while the end boundaries remain parallel, their 
apparent width thus diminishing as they are further from 
the eye ; but their apparent length also, measured off on 
the lateral boundaries, is less. In short, ail dimensions of 
the remote plots seem less than those of the nearer plots, 
and this apparent diminution of size is regular and progres- 
sive, and must be so represented in the picture. So, if in- 
stead of a wall we have a paling around the garden, the 
more distant parts will appear thinner than those in front 
and the distances between them smaller. 

Most likely it will here be objected that 
one seldom chooses such a subject, and 
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and is likely, if absorbed by the pores, to poison the skin. 
Frank D. Millet, last year, had a serious experience in 
putting up some leather paper studio decoration in hot 
weather. He had no idea of the cause of the poisoning 
until it was explained by a Japanese expert. 


FLOWER PAINTING IN OIULS. 


VII.—ROSES-—-THE PINK VARIETIES. 
WE come now to the most beautiful of all flowers—the 


rose, whose intricate form, delicate texture and exquisite 
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through them, as the florists do, or by piercing them with 
one or two fine needles. They will remain comparatively 
unaltered for several hours by the use of these contri- 
vances. 

As less time is required for their completion, buds or 
partially opened roses may be chosen for first studies, 
instead of the full-blown flower. 

Having selected your rose and placed it in a desirable 
position, your first care must. now be to indicate its 
general form, observing, as before directed, the geomet- 
rical shape it. assumes. With a sable brush dipped in 
its local color, either draw in the whole outline or sketch 

the main features of the rose: the cup- 
like centre and the outer frill of petals. 





that the rules which apply to it can be of 
no service when working from untamed 
nature. This is a mistake. The rules just 
given have a practical bearing on quite a 
large class of subjects, as will be shown. 
Instead of a market garden, let the sub- 
ject be any extent of flat country, like that 
shown in Fig.2. It will be found that the 
pools of water, the spaces of ground be- 
tween them, even the patches of different 
colors caused by different sorts of vegeta- 
tion, follow to an appreciable degree the 
rules laid down. Let the reader divide up 
the foreground of this picture for himself 
as the rectangle is divided in Fig. 3, but into larger spaces. 
It will be best to lay over the picture a piece of tracing 
He 
will be surprised to find how often the lines thus drawn will 


paper, on which the perspective lines may be drawn. 


infringe upon or run parallel with the main lines of the pict- 
ure, and he will probably gain a new appreciation of the ir- 
regularities of the landscape and the relative sizes of ob- 
jects in it by noting how many of his rectangles they fill and 
how nearly their outlines approach the lines which he has 
laid down. 
other flat landscapes, and should be tried when working 


The experiment should be repeated with 
from nature. It will be found to be a good general rule, 
applicable to all flat 
scenery, to imagine 
the country divided 


up like a market 
garden or like a 
regularly laid out 


town site, and then 
note, as the work 
proceeds, how the 
forms differ 
the 
ones imagined. The 


actual 
from regular 
differences will al- 
ways be less than 
one would suppose 
beforehand that 
they would be. 
Clouds, when they 
lie low, showing 
their flat under sur- 
cnly offer 


example. 


faces, 

another 
However irregular 
the forms  them- 
selves may be, they 
appear to diminish 
regularly as theyap- 
proach the horizon, 
and 
seem, as it were, to 
fall into rank and 
file, and converge 
toward the point of 


consequently 


bushes in the fore- 
ground of Fig. 2 will be found to present, in like man- 
ner, an analogy to that of the posts in the market-garden 
paling ; but the trees in Fig. 4 show this much plainer. 
ROBERT JARVIS. 
JAPANESE leather paper is very useful for covering 
frames, screens, and for other decorative purposes. It 
can be painted on in oil or water-colors. When the 
latter are used it must be as body color. In stretching 
and otherwise handling this paper one must be careful 
to wash the hands thoroughly afterward. The lacquer 
or varnish used on it is a gum from a poisonous vine, 
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FIG 3. 


RECTANGLES IN 


PERSPECTIVE, 


(SER “‘ SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”’) 


coloring all combine to render its representation extremely 
difficult. 
sufficient love of a pursuit, or of a subject we desire to 


But no difficulties need daunt where there is 


portray, to incite to perseverance. The precept, “ Draw 
whatever fascinates you; love something and paint it,” 
expresses the truth that the best work is done when the 
heart guides the hand and quickens the brain. If you 
really love roses, do not be afraid to attempt them or be 
Con- 


stant practice will enable you to excel in painting them, 


discouraged if your fresh efforts are unsuccessful. 


as you get to appreciate more and more their tender 
beauty ; for the mere contemplation of a beautiful object 





is inspiring to artistic endeavor, and sensibly lightens 
the labor of imitation. 

The perishable nature of roses is another hindrance 
to their successful representation. Although some of 
them do not materially change their form after being 
gathered, all are liable to droop and lose their freshness 
of hue. In cool weather they change more slowly; 
but at any season, to insure their continuance, the petals 
of those selected for models must be kept wet with 
spray. It is also advisable to twine the stems with wire, 
and even support the leaves in the same way. Buds and 


flowers may be kept from expansion by passing wire 


It is not necessary to define each minute 
or folded petal; if the larger ones are 
correctly drawn, the others will fal! into 
their proper place as the work proceeds. 
You will find yourself less and less in need 
of the assistance of outlines, as practice 
gives you facility in the rendering of forms 
with the brush. 

Before beginning to paint, look at the 
flower with half-closed eyes, so as to note 
the principal masses of light and shade, 
and try not to lose sight of these as a whole 
while depicting each petal and its variations 
of color. These variations are very numer 
The 


glowing hues of the central depths, the pure, deep tones 


ous throughout, and should be carefully studied. 


where the petals enfold each other, the luminous cast- 
shadows, the brilliant effects of penetrating and reflected 
light, the different qualities of gray in shade and shadow 
all these you must endeavor to portray. Devote most at- 
tention to the folded petals in the centre, as they are more 
apt to expand than the outer ones are to change ; the latter 
can be finished more leisurely. Occasionally indicate 
the veinings of the petals and the little ridges of their 
curling edges. Be careful to give these edges the effect 
of roundness by putting the lights on thickly, and gradu- 
the 
whole 


ating shade 
The 


should be painted in 


flower 


the manner already 


described : lights 


and shadows side 
by side and colors 
blended while still 
wet. 

The same _ rose 
will seldom serve as 
oF a model two days 
A in succession. If 

.. . - . 
a you canna com- 
Z plete the painting on 
o*. the first day, do not 

ee Pe, ee 
ay retouch it after- 
ta ° 
[eee ward, as the deli- 
hs 
: cacy of texture 

the chief beauty of 
roses—will be lost. 
Get a fresh rose, 


and try again, until 
you succeed in mak- 
ing a satisfactory 
representation — in 
one sitting, defer- 
ring only such glaz- 
ing as may be neces- 


sary and the few 
sharp touches of 
opaque color re- 


Peo. Your & Banner: 
sight. FIG. 4. INTERIOR OF A FOREST, ILLUSTRATING PARALLEL PERSPECTIVE. the lights where 

The disposition of (Gens “sxurcumns new watene.”) they are deficient in 
the stumps and force. 


quired to heighten 


The reason that 
so much stress is laid on the necessity of finishing the 
painting at once, is not merely that flowers are so perish- 
able, and that no two, even of the same species, are ever 
alike, but because the requisite softening of edges and 
blending of tints, whereby the impression of texture is 
produced, can be more easily accomplished while the 
colors are fresh. When the paint is dry and hard it 
is almost impossible, in working over it, to render or 
preserve the delicate gradations of tone and color—the 
“shade unperceived so softening into shade "—which 
give to flowers their greatest charm. 

In the painting of roses, especially, the chief fault to 
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be guarded against is hardness of effect. There should 
be no sharp edges either to petals or shadows, though 
these must be well defined, and the different tints should 
insensibly pass into each other. A free handling of the 
brush is also needed for the expression of texture. This 
is only acquired by practice and the use of a plentiful 
supply of color, for brushes will not work easily unless 
they are well filled with paint. 

A few specific directions will now be given for the 
painting of particular roses, together with such inci- 
dental references to contemporary flowers as may prove 
of advantage to the student. 

The exquisite La France, with its depths of glow- 
ing rose-color and creamy, curling petals, may be chosen 
as a type of the pink varieties of the flower, since the 
same colors, with slight modifications, are employed to 
represent them all. Of these colors, rose madder is the 
chief one to be relied on for pink flowers; but it is so 
thin in substance, that much white is needed to give it 
consistency, as well as the proper hue; and, indeed, it can 
seldom be used pure except in glazing. It also fre- 
quently requires a little siccatif de courtrai mixed with 
poppy oil, to hasten its drying. 

In addition to its beauty, the La France is more 
satisfactory as a model than most roses, as it does not 
open readily in water, and consequently undergoes slight 
changes of form. It should not be gathered, therefore, 
until it has reached the desired stage of bloom. 

To render the coloring of this rose, vermilion should 
be used even more freely than rose madder. Mixed with 
more or less white and a little yellow, it gives the creamy 
tints of the inner surface of the petals and the high 
lights of their curling edges; it also serves, with the 
addition of blue and white, for the pinkish gray shadows ; 
while for the glowing recesses of the flower, vermilion is 


methods: to the sculptor in noting down his concep- 
tions ; to the decorator and the architect in sketching 
out their designs; to the painter in oils in preparing 
studies which may any time be needed. _ For these rea- 
sons we have thought it well to reproduce in The Art 
Amateur, with some modifications, the treatise on the 
subject * which has been adopted by the city of Paris 
for use in the schools of design. established by the muni- 
cipality. This work, which is the most practical known 
to us, so far as it goes, deals with the figure only. We 
shall add some chapters on Landscape and on Flower 
and Still-life Painting. 

The things which it is necessary for a beginner to have 
are: 

A few sheets of fine-grained Whatman paper. 

A few sheets of cheaper water-color paper, for exercises. 

A frame for stretching (unless one can buy one's paper already 
stretched, as oil-painters do their canvases). 

A fine sponge and a sponge brush. 

Some lead-pencils, hard and half hard. 

Half a dozen small camel’s-hair brushes. 

Twovery fine brushes in marten’s hair. 

Two bristle brushes, flat. 

An assortment of moist colors, as below. 

A common drawing easel. 

A tin box for colors. 

Two glasses for water and two or more small saucers for colors, 

An eraser, and a piece of India-rubber, not vulcanized. 

The colors which are absolutely necessary are: 

Yellow ochre. Roman ochre. 


Cadmium. Indian yellow. 
Indigo. French ultramarine. 
Cobalt. Mineral blue. 
Vermilion, Crimson lake. 


Burnt Sienna. 
Ivory black. 


Madder brown. 
Emerald green. 


It may be well to add to the above Naples yellow or 
jaune brilliant, Prussian blue or Antwerp blue, Indian 


























it another tone too intense for it. A strong wash of 
Prussian blue will 42// almost any color that may be 
under it. 

We shall employ the term “ surcharged tone” as the 
equivalent of the French “ ton heurté,” which, applied to 
water colors, means the tone that results from the applica- 
tion of color with a very full brush, so as to make a little 
pool on the paper. This, as it dries, leaves an outline of 
deeper color than the rest, which separates it violently 
from the neighboring tones, as is indicated by the 
French term. 

“ Dry tone” (French “ posé a sec’’): when the color is 
applied to dry paper, so that it does not blend or shade 
off at the edges. 

“Heavy” or “ muddy’’ or “tormented ” tone: even 
those colors which we noted as opaque are so only by 
comparison with the others. They should always be 
employed so as to be somewhat transparent. But if too 
much worked over or carelessly mixed, every color is 
likely to become muddy and disagreeable. 

To “lay a flat tone” or color, is to lay a tone evenly 
over a given surface. The brush is held at a consider- 
able angle, and the color is led from place to place, gently, 
by its point. 

A “broken” or “lowered” tone: when a tone is 
mixed with a zeutra/ or any color that tends to make a 


gray With it, itis said to be /oweredor broken. Mix 


crimson lake with gray or with green. It will furnish an 
example. 

A “ profound ” tone is an intense but transparent tone. 

A “sustained” tone is one whose va/ue is such that 
it does not appear to sink behind the neighboring tones. 
In case it does, it is called in French “ un ton creux *’’—i. e., 
sunken. This last word is generally employed in Eng- 
lish to denote that a color has sunk into the paper or can- 














PRINCIPAL 


either combined with rose madder or laid on pure in the 
more scarlet portions, an after glazing of madder sup- 
plying the requisite pinker tinge. In this instance the 
brilliancy of the color is best preserved by the latter 
method. Some gray tones are noticeable even in these 
luminous shadows— where they approach the edges of 
the petals, for example ; blue and white must therefore 
be added to. the two colors named above, but in small 
proportion. A little Indian yellow may occasionally be 
needed in some of the shadows, while the pink of the 
local color may require a modicum of blue. Where a 
sunlit shadow, edged with gray, is cast on an adjoining 
petal, the pure rose tint can be represented by a very 
little rose madder, and vermilion with white, afterward 
glazed with madder alone ; or one may try to render the 
effect at once. Sometimes it is possible, in a first paint- 
ing, to put on pure touches of madder quickly and 
thinly over the pale tint described above ; and as glazing 
is a process necessarily deferred, it is well to dispense 
with its assistance whenever practicable. The effects 
obtained with nature before us are generally superior to 
any after thoughts. L. DONALDSON, 





LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 





I.—ART TERMS DEFINED—MATERIALS, 

PAINTING in water colors is not at all so popular as it 
should be. The greater facility for making corrections in 
oils is perhaps the principal reason why they are pre- 
ferred by so many as a means of study. Water colors 
require greater decision, a surer eye and hand. _ Still, it 
seems to us that these very faculties are the most useful 
for the student to acquire. The beauties peculiar to good 
water-color painting need scarcely be mentioned ; but it 
is well to recall its great usefulness to workers in other 





METHODS OF HOLDING THE BRUSH IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING.F+ 


red or bright red, Hooker's green No. 1, green lake, 
Vandyck brown, Chinese white. Green lake is a Ger- 
man color, and Hooker's green is English. Both colors 
are very useful in painting landscapes, green draperies, 
etc. Chinese white is added to pale, and gives opacity to 
the transparent colors, when desired. The ochres, cad- 
mium, vermilion, emerald green, Naples yellow and jaune 
brilliant, Indian red and light red are, themselves, more 
or less opaque. The other colors are transparent. The 
Naples yellow or, better, the brilliant yellow, is mainly to 
take the place of white when the tone produced by the 
latter would be too co/d—that is to say, too bluish. 

It may be well to explain, at the outset, some technical 
terms which will be made use of as we go on, although 
the definitions of all of them have probably been given 
some time or another in the columns of The Art Amateur. 

“Values” are the dark and light of colors. Thus a 
very deep yellow may be the same value as a very light 
red, or, in other words, as dark as it. 

“ Tones,” on the contrary, are colors considered apart 
from their effect as darks and lights. A yellow and a 
red, or other colors, of exactly the same value would be 
very different in fone. A neutral tone isa gray. 

“ Local color” or ‘‘ local tint” is the color of an object 
where it is least modified by reflections or colored 
lights, etc. Thus, a lady’s dress may be yellow, but if 
another person sitting near her wears red, parts of the 
first dress will appear red. Those that remain yellow give 
the Zocal color. 

A tone is “ absorbed ” or “ killed ” when we place over 





* Traité Pratique d’Aquarelle, Par Gaston Gérard. Paris, Ducher & 
Cie, 188s. 

+ The first sketch shows how to hold the brush when drawing with the 
point ; the second how to lay a slight touch of color; the third how to 
lay a firm, decided touch; the fourth how to hold the brush when 
scumbling—that is, laying a broken touch of color which is not to enter into 
the grain of the paper. 


vas in the course of time, having originally been brighter. 
We shall use the term, “atone that does not keep its 
place.” 

To “take out a light” is to regain the white of the 
paper by sponging or erasing the tint with which it is 
covered, 

To take a point of color, is to dip the point of the brush 
vertically into the moist color. 

The word “quality” refers to the dominant color in 
a picture or in a mixture of colors. Thus, either may have 
a reddish 6r a greenish ora grayish gua/zty. Used alone, 
it signifies that the general tone of the picture, whatever 
it may be, is agreeable. 

The word “ preparation ” has a special meaning when 
applied to water colors. It means a first sketch in gray, 
to be gone over with colors. 

“ Facture ’’—structure—of a picture is the disposition 
(horizontal, perpendicular, oblique) of the touches of the 
brush. 

To “mass,” to “ block out,” to treat “en pochade,” is 
to lay out a design largely, disregarding details. 

“ Stipple :” a dotted execution. 

An object detaches itself from the background in “ sil- 
houette” when itis darkerthan the background ; “ in 
light,” when it is lighter. 

“Ensemble :” a drawing is said to have ensemble 
when all the relations of part to part are well preserved. 
We also say that it “ hangs together.” 

“Touch ;” a small tint laid with one stroke of the 
brush. 

“Glaze:” a light and transparent tone carried over 
another to modify it. 

- Definitions of other technical terms will be given as 
they occur.° 

The choice of paper is a matter of some importance. 
The grain should be proportioned to the greater or less 
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degree of finish which it is desired to give to the drawing. 
Accordingly we recommend Whatman paper, with a 
rather fine grain, to beginners in preference to very 
smooth paper, which would lead to s¢zpp/ing ; or to a very 
rough paper, which would not allow of detail drawing. 
The side on which one can read the maker’s name is the 
right side. The opposite side should be moistened with 
a sponge, the sheet or half-sheet then inserted in the 
double frame of the stretcher, and stretched so that it 
will dry perfectly even. 

The object of stretching is to prevent the paper from 
wrinkling when wetted with color. Whatman’s “ double 
elephant ” paper is made so heavy that it does not need 
to be stretched ; but it is expensive. 

“Bristol-board ” is fine as ivory, and requires, for 
reasonably quick work, an extremely light touch. It is, 
therefore, ill adapted for the beginner. 

“Torchon” paper offers certain advantages for rapid 
sketching, especially of landscape. It calls for a full 
brush and a firm touch. 

The camel’s-hair and marten brushes (sable or badger 
will do as well as marten) should be tested when bought, 
as follows: They should be dipped in water, and shaken 
until all superfluous moisture is removed; they should 
then show a fine and reguiar point and a rounded, swell- 
ing body. 

The éadger or sable or marten brushes are for out- 
lining, where necessary, for drawing of details, and for 
vigorous touches. 

The camel’s-hair brushes are for broader and softer 
washes, and for general use. For very large washes, as 
in painting a sky, a large and flat camel’s-hair brush is 
necessary. Such a brush is also useful for glazing. 

The bristle brush may be utilized in painting the hair 
in figure work, in painting draperies, etc. Its tendency 
is to make the color which it contains blend with that 
already laid. 

When drawing an outline or introducing fine details 
with a small brush, it should be held a little more verti- 
cally than one generally holds a pen when writing. 

In putting on a very small touch it is best to use the 
brush sideways, the little finger and side of the palm 
resting full on the paper. 

By using a rather dry brush, holding the handle very 
long and drawing the belly of the brush quickly across 
the paper, one obtains what is called a ‘“scumble,” the 
color catching on the surface of the grain only, making 
a great number of dots, with specks of white between 
them. This process is useful to give an appearance of 
texture, as in a rough wall or rock, rough draperies and 
the like. ROGER RIORDAN. 


mateo: Photagrapkp. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, 


LOCAL INTENSIFICATION. 

AT a recent meeting of the Photographic Section of 
the American Institute Mr. H. J. Newton, the President, 
related a bit of experience which was interesting, but 
novel. He went to Central Park for the purpose of mak- 
ing some negatives of the swans in thé small lake, where 
they are kept during the winter. When he left his home 
the sun was shining, but before he could get in position 
to expose a plate the sky had clouded up. He decided, 
however, to expose two plates with a Prosch shutter. 
On developing the negatives he found the swans and 
water sufficiently exposed, but the landscape surrounding, 
composed of dark rock and shrubbery without foliage, 
refused to develop sufficiently without over-developing 
the water and swans. With a view to redeeming the neg- 
atives from this worthless condition, the following ex- 
periment was thentried: He covered the parts of the 
negatives which were fully developed with castor-oil, 
applied with his finger. When these parts were com- 
pletely and evenly covered he put the negatives in a solu- 
tion of iodide of mercury, with the iodide in excess. 
This solution was composed as follows: 

MIXTURE No. 1. 


Water, : ° ° ° . ° ° . 2 ozs. 
Bichloride of mercury, ° ° ° . . 60 grains. 


MIXTURE No, 2, 
Water, : - R 5 P : " : 6 ozs, 
Iodide of potassium, . ° . ° . + 190 grains. 
When these ingredients are thoroughly dissolved, pour 
No. 2 into No.1. The red iodide of mercury will be 
formed but instantly dissolved by the excess of iodide. 
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The part of the negative protected by the oil was not 
acted upon by the solution, but the exposed parts of the 
negative increased rapidly in density, and soon came up 
to the required strength. Thenegatives were next wash- 
ed and put for a minute or two in the hypro fixing bath 
to disolve any mercury and silver salt which the light 
would not act upon, and then washed again and drained 
for a short time. The oil was now removed with a tuft 
of cotton dipped in alcohol. Mr. Newton exhibited prints 
from the negative before and after treatment as above. 
The redeemed negatives seemed to have all the qualities 
requisite for making a beautiful and harmonious print. 
Mr. Newton stated that the success attending this ex- 
periment suggested trying it for an opposite purpose 
the reduction of local parts of a negative when too 
dense. This also was successfully accomplished by 
oiling the parts that were satisfactory and putting the neg- 
atives in a solution of perchloride of iron, three drops 
to an ounce, or a weak solution of bromide of copper. 


THE BURNT-IN OR ENAMELLING PROCESS. 
UNQUESTIONABLY the most permanent photographic 
results are secured by the so-called burnt-in or enamel- 
ling process. In attaining these results all possible or- 
ganic compounds are completely destroyed by fire, the 
image is reduced to the metal or oxide of which it is 
composed, and is then further protected by a glaze which 
under ordinary circumstances is of itself indestructible. 
It is interesting to know that some prominent amateurs 
are beginning to give attention to this branch of the art, 
the more so as, from the nature of the process, those 
who practice it must understand the old “ collodion” 
methods. A correspondent writes from Newark : 

‘* I have been experimenting with some of Eastman’s stripping 
films for the enamelling or ‘** burning-in” process, which consists 
in toning the film with platinum instead of gold, and then trans- 
ferring it to the enamel, after which the . ]m is destroyed or dis- 
solved by some preparation, leaving only the platinum image be- 
hind, which is fired in a muffle to a red heat. Would it not inter- 
est a great many of your readers if you would impart to us some 
information on this subject through the columns of The Art 
Amateur? I should very much like to know how and of what 
strength to make a toning solution of platinum, and what to use 
to destroy the film remaining. I have tried sulphuric acid, also 
alcohol and ether, but without success. 

I question very much whether satisfactory results can 
be obtained by any of the gelatine formulas. Without dis- 
cussing the possibilities of the case, I will state the 
methods adopted in my practice, and which gave good 
results : 

The picture or image from which we are to secure our 
final result is a fosztéve on glass, which, as the reader 
probably knows, is the reverse of a photographic negative. 
Having selected a brilliant negative, we make a positive 
by superposition or by copying the negative through the 
camera inthe manner well known. Glass is prepared by 
cleaning it with talc in alcohol. This leaves a surface 
to which the collodion film has but little adhesion. The 
edge (only) of the glass is then coated with rubber cement 
(1 oz. to 8 ozs. of benzine) by a narrow brush. A quarter 
of an inch of the edge is quite enough. When ready flow 
with a collodion made according to the following formula : 


Alcohol, . . > . : ° . . I oz. 
Ether, . . ‘ ° . ‘ ° ° - roZ, 
Iodide of ammonium, : : . : i 3 grains. 

oe ** cadmium, ‘ ° - . ° - grain. 
Bromide of “ , ‘ . . . ° ° 134 grains. 
Cotton, . ° ° . ° . ° ° + 10 grains. 


The silver bath should be about fifty grains to the 
ounce, slightly acid. Develop with iron developer, 
about a six per cent solution, decidedly acid. Fix or 
clear with cyanide, and wash well. More depends upon 
a free use of water between each operation than on any- 
thing else (brains excepted); that is, the developer 
should be thoroughly washed before fixing; the fixing 
solution as perfectly eliminated before toning, which lat- 
ter process should be in a solution of chloride of platinum 
or iridium. The latter salt should be secured if possible as 
the final tone of the picture is nearer to a perfect black 
when the iridium is used. Upon the thoroughness of 
the process of toning much depends, as it is pretty well 
established that the platinum or iridium deposit zs ¢he 
picture; that in the final process of firing everything 
previously applied to the plate is burned up or annihilat- 
ed in the oven. 

The next step after toning is to cut with a sharp knife 
the film close to the rubber edge and very gently piace 
the glass below the surface of water. The film will then 
loosen and float off from the glass. One .must have the 
plaque or whatever the film is to be transferred to ready 
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to receive it as it slowly sinks. This will require some 
little dexterity, but the method will be at once apparent, 
and a little gentle, patient skill will secure the film in the 
right place. Of course if it is not right the first time 
float it off and on till the proper position is secured ; 
then gently smooth it out and let it dry, when it is ready 
for firing and glazing in the kiln. As there are many 
establishments where this is done, it is neither wise nor 
profitable for the amateur to experiment in this direction. 

If the image is reversed on the plaque, of course it can 
be turned over while floating inthe water. The strength 
of the toning solution is not important so long as there is 
a quick and thorough action. Let the collodion positives 
be brilliant, with clear glass in the high lights. If the 
film does not leave the glass readily, add a few drops of 
acetic acid to the water. In toning the film, watch 
the back of the plate to see that the film is toned clear 
through. When the film appears black on both sides 
the toning is complete. The film when dry is very deli- 
cate, and great care should be used that the image is not 


injured, ' 
SOCIETY BULLETIN NOTES, 


Messrs. ANTHONY & Co, publish each month a pamphlet 
containing the entire proceedings of the New York Society of 
Amateur Photograpbers, and send it free to the members. From 
it I learn that the society will soon remove to larger and more 
convenient quarters. The membership has rapidly increased, and 
the society is now probably the largest and most influential in the 
country. 

Ir IS INTENDED to organize an International Photographic 
Congress. The initiative has been taken by the Photographic 
Association of Belgium, under the patronage of the King. The 
propositions they propose to have settled by this congress are : 

First.—A unit of light. (Photometry, the most suitable light 
for actinism. ) 

Second.—Objectives. A unit for focal length ; aperture ; doing 
away of attachment of lenses by screws. 

Third.—Unity in expressing the proportions of photographic 
preparations. 

Fourth.—Unity in the dimensions of plates. 

Fifth.—Unity of nomenclature of photographic processes. 

Sixth.—Measures to be proposed to the different governments, 
for passing through the Custom House photographic plates and 
preparations sensitive to light. 

Seventh.—Examination of the question of photographic instruc- 
tion with a view to uniformity of programme, and the conferring 
of international *‘ certificates of capacity.” 

F. J. YorK, of London, writes that he is about to discard the 
old collodion process entirely. He says: ‘I find that I must 
revolutionize our work, as the wet collodion process lacks the 
gradations of gelatine. Ours are beautifully clean and bright, but 
too much of the soot and whitewash stamp. I am now making a 
series of experiments which will make a clean sweep of past 
arrangements.” 

AS AN INDICATION of the keeping qualities of the gelatine 
plate, Mr. Beach recently exhibited a negative made on a plate 
four years old. 


THE RoyaL ACADEMY CATALOGUE of the present exhibition 
in London will be illustrated by one hundred and fifty photo- 
engravings by the Goupil process known as photogravure. It will 
be sold at a guinea. The Kurtz catalogue of our own National 
Academy is also profusely illustrated by process plates, some of 
which are in line and others in tint. It is a creditable affair, and 
sold at one tenth the price. 

AN ENAMEL (BURNT IN) PHOTOGRAPH of Queen Victoria 
was placed within the corner-stone of the new Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in London, It will doubtless be of 
particular interest to those who see it generations hence, when, in 
the course of time, the building is taken down. 

THe Oxycatcium Licut,—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy speaks of the revived use of the almost forgotten oxycal- 
cium light for lantern exhibitions, I have used one with much 
success, The intensity of the light is but little short of the oxyhy- 
drogen lime-light, while there is no possible danger of explosion. 
The quantity of oxygen required with this light is much less than 
with the mixed gas-jets. 

RE-OILING THE EASTMAN PAPER.—A correspondent is much 
concerned lest he may loose the retouching on his paper negatives 
if he should have occasion to re-oil them. I have found that 
after considerable use the paper negatives begin to grow opaque 
in spots, and have to be treated with the old-fashioned dose of 
castor-oil again. In my practice I put the retouching on the f/m 
side, and with care have no fear of disturbing the artist’s work, 
as the oil is applied to the other, or paper side. 

A STEREOsCOPIC DETECTIVE.—According to a French paper, 
an old use for the stereoscope has been revived. A hundred-franc- 
note suspected to be forged was submitted to the experts of the 
Bank of France for their opinion. A close examination was 
made, but no difference between the suspected note and a genuine 
one could be discovered. Some one then suggested that the two 
notes should be placed side by side in a stereoscope, when it was 
found that the loop of one of the letters in the supposed false note 
did not exactly cover that of the genuine one, showing that they 
had not been printed from the same plate. 

HALAaTION. —I am repeatedly asked if the Eastman Bromide 
Negative Paper gives freedom from halation, Not absolutely, but 
practically sufficient. Halation is ordinarily caused by the reflec- 
tion of the interior or back of the glass plate. Just to the extent 
that such reflection is neutralized will be the freedom from hala- 
tion. Paper being practically opaque, of course there is almost 
an entire absence of reflection, and, consequently, of halation, 
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Ir has long since 
been evident to 
whoever has been 
watching the prog- 
ress of the revival 
movement in deco- 
ration that it would 
have to run _ its 
course through the 
styles of the last 
four centuries. That 
people would be- 
come tired of Re- 
naissance orna- 
ment, copied with- 
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out feeling,and used 
witkout taste or 
judgment, was cer- 
tain, And that the 
next step would 
bring us, at once, to 
the style of the latter 
half of the eight- 
eenth century was 
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almost equally cer- 
tain. The eight- 
eenth-century style 
is in no way so 
splendid as the Re- 
naissance ; still it is 
both elegant and 
rich, and it is not 
easy to vulgarize it 
by means of cheap 
mechanical process- 
es without giving 
offence to the vulgar 
themselves. It is 
essentially light and 
graceful, and will not bear any great accumulation of me- 
chanical ornament. Then there isan abundance of good 
models in the articles of furniture and the like which have 
been preserved, and which are obtainable by people of 


LOUIS SEIZE CANDLESTICK. 


CARVED AND GILDED WOOD 


means even in America. Almost any decorator or dealer 
in curiosities and antiques can furnish chairs and sofas, 
tapestries and porcelains of the period ; and the taste for 
those things has so long ex- 
isted that the characteristics 


original character and give them that of the style, may 
be disposed in the angles or on the mantel-piece. But 
this does not meet our requirements. We must have 
greater diversity ; and it is safe to prophesy that eight- 
eenth-century decoration must make way before long for 
some more accommodating scheme, unless we should 
really be taken, after all, with an access of Jeffersonian 
simplicity. In either case the style of interior fitting-up 
which has been evolved by some English artists and their 
friends will probably succeed it, 
for this last is both simple in 
itself and capable of assimilating 
everything that is good. But the 
reign of the Louis XVI. style 
should be brilliant if not lasting, 
and perhaps a few remarks 
drawn mostly from the writers 
who are mainly responsible for 
its restoration may help to make 
it so. 

During the eighteenth century, 
until the beginning of the distress 
which led to the Revolution, 
France, we are assured, was an 
earthly paradise, blooming with 
roses and peopled with shepherd- 
esses like a tapestry of the period. 
In this country, the inhabitants, 
or those of them that were any- 
body, ate “poulets au Chauve- 
Souris,” “ pigeons 4 Périgord,” 
“tourtes de muscat,” “ sauce au 
singe vert,” “sauce a l'allure nou- 
velle,” “ sauce au bleu celeste,” 
and “ veau en crotte d’ane roulé,” 
at suppers of fifty-six plates, fin- 
ishing with sweetmeats perfumed 
with roses, violets and jonquils. 
They drank champagne, Bur- 
gundy, muscatel, Setoval and Malvoisie, and red and white 
wines of the Cape. They danced the Hétel de |’Ortie, 
the Amusements of Nancy, the Fountains of Loiret, the 
Jolis Gargons and the Epicurienne. They wore silks of 
the color “ mordorée” or “ gorge de pigeon,” and scented 
with amber; or velvets “ moiré,” “ cannelé,” “ ciselé,” 
or taffetas waved, “ pommelé ;” or lustrines “ mouchetée,” 
“serpentée” brocaded with gold “a glacis” or “a 


flocons ;” with galloons, ribbons, chenille, laces and em- - 





of the style are very generally 
understood. Even the strik- 
ing dissimilarity between our 
manners and costumes and 
those of the time of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
probably adds to its populari- 
ty, for our tastes are nothing 
if not fantastical, and we may 
be said toenjoy incongruities 
of all sorts more than we do f 
anything else. I]: Wd hint 
Of course, the same reasons fe" 
which have brought about we 
the ascendancy of eighteenth- a 
century decoration will pre- 
vent its ever becoming univer- 
sal, and will, most likely, make 
its reign a short one. It will 
cost too much money for the 
show it will make. It will a 
enrich too few manufacturets. 
Its novelty will wear off, and 
its inhospitality to the art of other times and peoples will 
not suit a generation which is bent on living a dozen lives 
at once. Chinese and Japanese objects, Hindoo and Per- 
sian and Moorish patterns do not look well in a Louis XVI. 
room, even to people who like sharp contrasts. At the 
most, a few rugs may be laid on the waxed floor, and a few 
vases mounted in gilt bronze, so as to destroy their 
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LOUIS SEIZE COMMODE, IN MAHOGANY WITH GILT BRONZE DECORATIONS, 


broideries. Their wigs were “a la rhinocéros,” “ pigeon 
wing,” “au petit-maitre,” “a la plus tot fait,” “a la 
guirlande,” “a la Calypso ;” they used three million pots of 
rouge a year, and they talked of these things from morn- 
ing until night, and dreamed of them from night till 
morning. 

A little book, “La Petite Maison,” by J. B. Bastide, 


republished by the bibliophile Jacob in 1879, gives us a 
pretty complete picture of an elegant habitation of the 
time, situated at a little distance from Paris. The salon 
is circular, with a slightly vaulted ceiling painted by 
Halle, one of the followers of Boucher. The wood-work 
is stencilled in lilac, and has mirrors with frames carved 
and gilded inserted in it. The curtains and upholstery 
are likewise in lilac. A negro lights up a lustre and 
girandoles of Sévres with supports of gilt bronze, and 





LOUIS SEIZE CHAIRS, CARVED AND GILDED, 


IN THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, 


shows the way to a bed-chamber, square, with the angles 
cut off. A bed in yellow Chinese silk embroidered over 
with all sorts of colors is placed in a niche opposite a 
window which opens on the garden. Mirrors in the angles, 
and a coved ceiling painted with a sleeping Hercules, 
wood-work patterned in sulphur yellow, a floor of mar- 
quetry of amaranth wood and cedar, and a mantel of 
turquoise marble, complete the room. Bronzes and por- 
celains are distributed without confusion on marble con- 
soles placed under the four 
mirrors. A boudoir, the walls 
entirely covered with mirrors, 
opens off the bedroom. The 
joints of the mirrors are 
masked by sculptured trunks 
of trees bearing bunches of 
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flowers from which spring 
girandoles, so arranged that, 
being reflected from side to 
side, they give the appearance 
of an illuminated grove, which 
appearance is helped by cur- 
tains of gauze drawn _ before 
some of the glasses. The 
ottoman, fringed with gold 
and green, occupies a niche, 
which is also lined with mir- 
rors. The bath-room, deco- 
rated with pagodas, shell- 
work and crystals, porcelains, 
marbles and bronzes, all re- 
duced to the forms and pro- 
portions required by the taste 
of Caffieri and Perot and Gilot, 
the designers, comes next. The bath is confronted by a 
bed of embroidered muslin. The dressing-room has 
medallions in camaieu by Boucher, and fruits, flowers, 
birds and arabesques by Huet, and a toilette of silver by 
Germain, and jars of porcelain, blue and gold, filled with 
natural flowers. Furniture in white “‘vernis Martin’ 
upholstered in blue and gold, makes this apartment,” says 




















our author, “fit to enchant the fairies themselves, espe- 
cially when one considers the ceiling framed with a cor- 
nice carved and gilt around a mosaic of flowers in gold 
and colored stones.” The garden makes an amphi- 
theatre, lit up with two thousand little lamps. Water- 
falls and fountains reflect this illumination. Grottos, 
parterres of flowers, bowling-greens, slopes of turf, 
vases and statues of marble abound, and at the end 
of a dark alley there is a discharge of fireworks, among 
jets of water, cascades and colored trans- 

parencies. A cabinet in Chinese lacquer 

with furniture of the same, covered with 
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studies, in some chamber of a castle of ‘la Belle aux 
Bois dormant,’ of the time of Louis XV., spared by the 
Revolution.” 

De Goncourt tells us just how he came to get these 
surroundings. Some of his possessions he inherited, but 
not all. The greater part were picked up before the 
craze for antiques became universal. Even so, the tap- 
estry ceiling of his salon cost him, he says, the proceeds 
of one of his most successful novels. 





embroidered Indian silk, with girandoles 
in rock crystal, and porcelains of Dresden 
and of Japan to receive cards, leads toa 
coffee-room in sea-green and gold with 
corbeilles full of blossoms, and furniture 
in moiré embroidered with chains of 
flowers, and to a dining-room more mag- 
nificent than all the rest, walls of colored 
stucco, with compartments in bas-relief, 
representing the fétes of Comus and of 
Bacchus, and _ pilasters ornamented with 
trophies representing the chase, fishing, 
and the pleasures of the table. Therc! 
Perhaps, thanks to M. Bastide, we know 
sufficient now about the fitting up of a 
petite maison of the eighteenth century. 
But what use shall we make of our 
knowledge ? There is, to-day, no Huet, 
no Boucher, no Gilot or Perot. We can- 
not have our furniture lacquered by Martin, 
nor our Chinese porcelains mounted in gilt 
bronze by Caffieri. But M. Edmond de 
Goncourt shows us what to do in his 
“La Maison d’un Artist.” The salon of 
M. de Goncourt’s house, as he tells us, has 
a ceiling formed of an old tapestry repre- 
senting Venus at the forge of Vulcan. Ten 
large fauteuils and a canapé in Beauvais 
furnish it. A secrétaire and a chest of 
drawers of marquetry, and corner-pieces of Boule support 
vases of pate tendre of Sévres, unglazed. In the middle of 
the room stands a great Japanese bronze, and a statuette 
and two vases in terra cotta, by Clodion, ornament 
the mantel-shelf. The Beauvais tapestries of chairs 
and sofa represent the fables of Lafontaine, “ The 
Cock and the Pearl.” “ The Fox and the Crane,” “ The 
Ape and the Cat,” with gay borders of tulips, narcissus, 
peaches, grapes and pomegra- 
nates. Thesecrétaire and com- 
mode are of amaranth wood. 
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LOUIS SEIZE EBONY BUREAU, WITH COPPER DECORATIONS, 


To-day, the material to fit up a house in similar 
fashion will cost a great deal, but it is to be had by 
those who are willing to pay for it. At “Watson's or 
Duveen’s, may be obtained tables and cabinets of Boule, 
consoles, screens, even old sedan-chairs of “ vernis 
Martin,” the latter to fit up with bric-a-brac shelves, 
which is the modern way of using them. At Allard’s, 
there are tapestries after Boucher, with Chinese land- 
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And as for the framing and setting off of them with modern 
wood-work, painting and gilding when necessary, the deal- 
ers understand that business to a nicety. Given a Louis 
XVI. vase, it is easy for them to supply a Louis XVI. room 
to put it in. And it must not be forgotten that this is es- 
sential, for there is nothing that looks so out of place, so 
purposeless, so donesome as an eighteenth-century object 
in aroom of any other style. When one sets to work to 
resuscitate the last century he must do so with a will. 
The illustrations which we give are 
mostly of furniture for a drawing-room or 
boudoir. The small table, or “ stand ” as 
Americans Call it, may be in gilt wood, or 
painted white, or white picked out with 
gold; the commode in rose or other fine 
wood with ornaments in gilt bronze ; the 
bureau in the same or in white and gold 


j Seg ' with bronze ornaments ; the fauteuils up- 


holstered in tapestry. Modern imitations 
are, as a rule, to be avoided; still, if ab- 
solutely necessary to complete the requisite 


furnishing, 


they may be admitted. The 
wood-work of the room, most § archi- 
tects and decorators will sensibly keep as 
simple as the style will allow, understand- 
ing well that to attempt to copy any of the 
elaborate ceilings or lambris of the time 
would not only be very costly, but would 
be apt to destroy the effect aimed at, for 
there is no hiding the modern when it is 
brought into direct contrast with examples 
of the old work of which it is an imitation. 
For the wall-hangings, if tapestries cannot 
be had, any warm-colored stuff will do 
garnet, maroon, or, as in the sumptuous 
hall-room at Washington, of Mr. Whitney, 
= 4 Secretary of the Navy, a bright red relieved 
with yellow and gold. It may be worth 
mentioning 


Ss 


in passing, that Watson built 
and decorated this cleverly devised exten- 
sion of Mr. Whitney's house in seven 
weeks, it being imperative that it should be finished 
by a certain date. 

The ceiling is the most difficult point for considera- 
tion in the decorating of a Louis Seize room, for tapes- 
tries will not always look well there ; still, in a small 
room, a centre panel of Beauvais or Aubusson, or, 
better, a panel of old “ vernis Martin,” from some article 
of furniture that has been injured beyond repairing, will 
look well. For larger rooms the 
central portion of the ceiling had 
best be painted in a light tint of 





The vases of Sévres have for 
handles two satyrs’ heads, an egg 
and dart moulding around the 
mouth, and a knot of ribbon sup- 
porting a medallion and a bou- 
quet of roses surrounded by a 
garland—descending from the 
satyr heads—of gooseberries, 
cherries and chestnuts. On the 
stair, as in a gallery, M. de Gon- 
court has gathered his potteries 
and porcelains of Owari, Hizen 
and Kutani and other Oriental 
things, too massive and serious, 
in their outlandish way, to har- 
monize with the prettinesses of 
the eighteenth century, which 
reign supreme again in the bed- 
chamber. The bed has an im- 
périale surmounted by a crown 
of roses, wood-work carved with 
ribbons, lilac, morning-glories 
and daisies, curtains of pale 
blue satin stitched in white in a 
design of branches, and lambre- 
quins, with, from distance to dis- 
tance, a vase with three tulips,and 
fringed with tassels in the form 
of the flowers of the fuchsia. Two fauteuils in tapestry, a 
pendule in gilt bronze, a commode, a Louis XVI. console, 
a casket in marquetry of satin-wood and tulip-wood, four 
round vases of celadon and some bits of Saxony porce- 
lain placed against the tapestries of the walls—“ an 
assemblage of objects,” says the writer, “ which when I 
open my eyes in the morning, give me the impression 
that I have awaked, not in my own age which I do not 
love, but in the time which has been the object of my 





LOUIS SEIZE CARVED BOXWOOD TABLE, WITH MARBLE TOP. 


scapes as they were imagined to look in the days of the 
Regency, with Chinese fishermen and women in cos- 
tumes of the gayest and most harmonious colors ; and 
chairs and sofas in old Beauvais, which would convert 
any room into a flower-garden, only more beautiful than 
nature. Old bronzes, old lustres, crystals, Sévres—the 
real things—among which the eighteenth-century dames 
and petits maitres, ate, drank, danced and chattered are 
also to be bought, at prices that would astonish them. 


the prevailing color of the room, 
and a good flower-painter—an 
artist, not a mechanic—should be 
employed to enliven it with a few 
loosely-arranged wreaths and 


garlands. 


THE DECORATION OF OUR 
HOMES, 


Vill. rHE LIBRARY, 


IN every well-built and com- 
fortable modern house is a room 
which goes by the name of the 
library, whether justly entitled to 
itor not. It is known in Spain 
as the “ despacho” of the mas- 
ter of the house : his den in some 
cases, his office in others ; gener- 
ally the room sacred to him and 
into which no profane footstep 
is allowed lightly to enter. The 
furnishing of this room denotes 
masculine elements of comfort, 
as distinguished from the more 
graceful fittings of the lady's 
quarters : a general air of solidi- 
ty and dignity and a sense of rest from the turmoil 
pleasant albeit—of family life. 

Modern ideas of comfort have long ago done away 
with walls lined to the top with books. Perhaps in these 
days, too, we are too indolent to go up a ladder to fetch 
a book ; or it may be that where lending libraries abound 
we are less apt to spend money in the purchase of books 
than were our fathers and grandfathers. For the most 
part, therefore, our shelves are not higher than we can 
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reach quite comfortably. In some instances, where 
there is not a very large collection of books, the cases 
are made to fit around the walls, but are not more than 
four feet from the floor, and the tops are utilized to hold 
bronzes and other suitable ornaments. There is a de- 
lightful sense of luxury about a real library, filled from 


LOUIS SEIZE EMBROIDERED PANEL, 


FROM THE BOUDOIR OF MARIE ANTOINETTE AT TRIANON, 


floor to ceiling with books—the very doors concealed by 
them—-that nothing else gives ; but such libraries are not 
to be found everywhere, and for the most part, in an ordi- 
nary house, the books do not more than half furnish the 
walls, and the rest of the space is left for the decorator. 





In no room, perhaps, is the old-fashioned fireplace, 
with a settle on each side, so pleasant as in this—a fire- 
place with open grate or wrought-iron or brass 
dogs. Excellent reproductions of old fireplaces are 
made now of carved oak, jutting out into the room, and 
with a handsome wooden canopy over the wide chimney ; 
and very handsome chimney fittings are made 
up from pieces of old time-darkened oak, par- 
ticularly suitable for a library. 

Again, we have simple wooden fireplaces, 
faced with Low’s admirable “art tiles,” or 
modelled in low relief, or with modern Per- 
sian tiles, which come near equalling the 
costly old specimens, highly prized by con- 
noisseurs for richness of glaze and beauty 
of coloring. 

Speaking of chimney fittings made up of 
time-darkened oak, a word may be said about 
the practice of constructing furniture and 
fittings in this manner. Where no deception 
is practised, there can be no objection to 
this adaptation of old materials to modern 
use. I have seen a hall wainscoted and fur- 
nished throughout, even to the balusters and 
staircase, with old carved oak, almost black, 
which was mostly obtained from 
old oak “kists,” bedsteads and 
other fittings, turned out of farm- 
houses whose owners preferred 
modern furniture,and were glad 
to get rid of their cumbersome 
though venerable wooden beds. 
The lower portions of some of the 
posts were beautifully carved, and 
in some cases the upper parts were 
fluted or otherwise ornamented by 
the chisel. By using these for the 
end pieces and angles of the stairs 
a singularly rich set of balusters 
was secured. The chimney-piece 
was made from the carvings on 
the bedhead, and cabinets were 
gonstructed of the ornamented 
sides and tops of the chests. [The 
writer, who speaks of England, 
may secure such pieces of old oak 
in that country ; but it is difficult 
to find them in the United States. 
When they are found, they are 
monopolized by the old-furniture 
and bric-a-brac dealers, who con- 
vert them into “ real old Renais- 
sance” carved sideboards or man- 
tel-pieces, and ask fabulous sums 
for them.—Eb. A. A.] 

Reference has already been 
made to the superiority of any 
dark, richly-toned wood to a light 
one in furnishing a handsome 
room ; and this applies especially 
to the library. New oak, besides 
the difficulty of working its disa- 
greeable color into any satisfactory 
harmony, has a cold and comfort- 
less appearance, which is never 
overcome in a sitting-room, reminding one of 
a brand-new church, with its steeple still un- 
built, and with a general air of poverty and 
struggle for existence about it. This draw- 
back is now overcome, however, by chemi- 
cally fumigating the wood so that it turns dark 
without disturbing the beauty of the grain. 

No ceiling is so suitable for a library as one 
with dark-wood mouldings arranged in some 
good set design, and with the spaces filled in 
with paint of some broken tint, with or with- 
out stencilled powderings of dead gold of 
slightly darker tone than the ground. The 
mouldings may be of some good ordinary 
wood, stained to the color of old oak, not too 
dark. For the wall space above the books 
nothing is more beautiful than embossed 
leather, which may be had now as sharp and 
good as any of the old specimens. Much 
cheaper, as effective and almost as durable is Japanese 
leather paper. [Lincrusta is also used with much success, 
as was illustrated some months ago in The Art Amateur, 
in the case of Mr. Franklin Tinker’s library at Short 
Hills, N. J —Ep. A. A.] Old tapestry, of course, is a 








sumptuous wall-covering ; but, like old embossed leather 
it is very expensive. A substitute is found in painted 
tapestries, but these should be selected with great dis- 
cretion, for they are generally the work of art students who 
have not yet learned to know color. On the whole, it is 
best to leave painted tapestry alone in decorating your 
home. Where tapestry is used, its prevailing color must be 
taken as the starting point for the other decorations of the 
room, and carpet and ceiling selected to harmonize with it 
on the principles already laid down of getting a proper 
balance, however concealed by art, of the primary colors, 
yellow, red and blue. As a general rule, gray blues and 
greens prevail in tapestry; therefore, blue is the color 
in preponderance, and red is scarcely sensibly present at 
all. We require broken colors, in which red or yellow 
preponderates, in the carpet, wall hangings and furniture 
coverings, to bring harmony into the room. 

The books themselves may be taken as a neutral tone, 
but color can be introduced into the leather which edges 
the shelves to protect them from dust. This will gener- 
ally be found most agreeable in golden browns, or of 
reddish lustre, forming an intermediate tone between 
the bindings of the books and the woodwork of the cases- 
that is, related to both. In some libraries an embroidered 
curtain or one of some rich Eastern fabric is fitted on 
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LOUIS SEIZE TAPESTRY COVERED ARM-CHAIR IN 
GILDED WOOD, 


lower shelves, in which loose pamphlets or other untidy 
papers may be kept. In lieu of this cupboards fitted 
with sliding shelves and closed with doors may be fairly 
considered a necessity. 

Window curtains and portiéres should be of some 
thick material, which will fall in rich folds, and their 
draping should be as simple as possible. Perhaps no 
recent fashion has been so sensible as that of hanging 
curtains from rings running on a visible pole. The motive 
of valance drapery is to hide the woodwork ; but where 
there is no reason to hide it they are certainly out of 
place, especially in a library. 
~ Nothing has been said about the wood fittings, be- 
cause their color must depend on the whole of the rest 
of the room and its scheme of harmony. The flooring 
may be either parquetry or wood mosaic, polished to 
the happy medium between glitter and dulness. The 
Low or the Persian tile fireplace facings and hearth will 
work in well with either tapestry or with a golden-toned 
leather or similar hanging. 

The furniture coverings may be of ornamented leather 
or of plain morocco of some deep and rich tone, very 
dark green or dark red being preferable. A couple of 
lounging or deep-seated arm-chairs by the fireplace 
































might be upholstered with Oriental rugs, embroidery or 
woven tapestry. 

After the book-cases, the most important piece of fur- 
niture is the table, which is best covered in time-honored 
way with morocco, and fitted with side drawers. There 
seems no particular reason why the modern library 
table should have legs which look as if the unfortunate 
piece of furniture were suffering from elephantiasis ; but 
such has been the fashion. This style went by the name 
of Early English, but its distinguishing mark was a hea- 
viness and solidity out of all proportion to the weight to 
be carried. Solidity and dignity may be given to library 
furniture without giving ill proportions. Ornament, un- 
less it be really good carving, can scarcely be too spar- 
ingly used. And where it is found, it should not be so 
placed as to give projecting angles or knobs to catch the 
passer-by. Above all, do not have carved mouldings 
which have to be glued on. 

Pepys, in his world-known journal, mentions a writing 
table he saw at Sir William Coventry’s, made of a cir- 
cular shape, with room for a chair inside. We must 
suppose that it was a horseshoe, or at least a broken 
circle, though he leaves it uncertain how this singular 
piece of furniture was entered. The idea is good, how- 
ever, and might be applied to the production of a most 
luxurious table, witha revolving-chair placed in the centre ; 
for we all know the convenience of having plenty of 
room on both sides for books of reference, or where 
loose sheets of writing may be placed. 

Some of the old bureaus and secretaries are models of 
convenience as writing-tables, with their handy little 
nests of drawers and their closing up without disturbing 
the papers lying about. Of modern contrivances of the 
kind, nothing equals the “cylinder top” desk, which 
may in the same way be shut down on the writing-table. 

Where it is possible to have a square bay-window of 
the old type, with low window-seats, well cushioned, it 
will add very much to the beauty of the room. Latticed 
window panes also give an air of retirement, which suits 
well with its character. A mistake is often made by in- 
troducing stained glass, for the sake of its ornamental 
effect. Where the outlook is bad, and it is desirable to 
shroud it, there is no doubt that good and well-chosen 
stained glass is better and more decorative than any- 
thing else; but it should be remembered that a library 
is intended for work, and the light should be good, and 
in all cases must be thought of before any mere decora- 
tion is undertaken of this kind. In some cases it is pos- 
sible to use stained glass for some portions of the win- 
dow, without unduly shrouding the light. Let it be 
scrupulously avoided, however, unless it can be had 
really good and of artistic design and coloring. An un- 
sightly outlook may be remedied by using Japanese lat- 
tice woodwork, with a backing of thin Indian silk. 

Lamp fittings should match the fireplace, wrought 
iron or brass, according to the taste of the owner or the 
coloring decided on. There is a tendency in brass fit- 
tings to go to Gothic designs, which savor of ecclesias- 
tical decoration, and are always out of place in a private 
house. Lamps of hammered and perforated Persian 
brass-work may be had of exquisite beauty, and other 
decorative pieces may be used about the room in various 
capacities. Some of the perfume burners are perfectly 
adapted as jardiniéres, and the brass, if not kept too 
bright, harmonizes with the golden lustre of the fireplace 
tiles. Hispano moresco will furnish beautiful occasional 
decorations for a room of this kind. There should be an 
Eastern carpet of quiet coloring, and it should be in one 





piece—not made up of detached rugs—leaving a wide 
margin of polished floor. 

Such a library as has been described would naturally 
be expensive to furnish, Great expense, however, is by 
no means necessary to produce a sense of comfort and 
harmony in a room of this description. Well-made 
and duly proportioned furniture may be had of many 
comparatively inexpensive woods, stained to show 
the grain, which is often very beautiful. This is far 
preferable to any amount of veneer of some expensive 
wood or imitation of ebony. Again, the walls may be 
painted, which, though expensive for the moment, is 
economical in the long run, since paint bears washing 
with soap and water, and lasts for years; nay, even the 
homely, colored distemper, or a lining paper, well 
chosen, has been known to decorate aroom, in the hands 
of some one who understands the subject, more artisti- 
cally than many an elaborate and expensive scheme of 
some decorator who understands better the lining of his 
own pockets than any real theory of art. 

Hope MYDLETON. 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 





XVI.—APPLIQUE OR CUT WORK (CONTINUED). 


pliqué, we will refer to the transfer- 
ring of embroidery, whether old or 
new, as it belongs to the division of 
overlaid appliqué. All ecclesiastical 
work, as a rule, but especially that 
to be executed on velvet, is trans- 
ferred. Gold raised work of all 
kinds needs to be worked first on strong and very evenly 
woven linen or Holland. When finished it must be 
pasted, while in the frame—as already described—and 
allowed to dry thoroughly. The work is then unframed 
and cut out with a pair of very sharp scissors, leaving a 
margin of an eighth of an inch of linen beyond the work. 
It is next placed on the velvet or satin, which has been 
already framed with pins, and is sewn down very firmly 
with fine thread. It is then outlined with gold cord, 
which is frequently sewn down with red silk, or, in some 
cases, a fine red silk cord is sewn just outside the outer 
one of gold. 

It is not always necessary to have the complete design 
marked on the velvet, but accurate measurements must 
be taken and lines marked by white threads as guides; 
for after once the work has been pinned on to the velvet 
it will mark it more or less; and if it has been sewn 
down, cannot’be altered without completely spoiling the 
material. All tendrils and ornamental enrichments must 
be couched on to the velvet after the work is applied, and 
it will be necessary to pounce these on in their proper 
places, if not to paint them. 

The transferring of old needlework, the ground of 
which is worn out, is a different form of overlaid appliqué. 
The material on which it is to be transferred is first 
framed, ready for use, and backed if it is at all thin or if 
the work to be placed on it is exceptionally heavy. The 
old embroidery has been previously very carefully cut 
out close round the edge, but taking care that none of 
the stitches are injured. It is then placed on the new 
material in the position deemed the best, and temporarily 
secured with pins. Meanwhile the various tints in the 
old embroidery should have been matched as accurately 
as possible in silk or crewel, or whatever the yarns may 
be. The transferred work is now sewn down, generally 
with very fine silk or cotton, because the embroidery is 
often so tender from age that it will not bear a thick 
needle or strong thread. When it is all fixed in its place, 
the edges should be worked over with silks to match the 
old embroidery in the direction of the old stitches, in 
such a manner that the new edge appears to be a portion 
and continuation of the old work. It is often necessary, 
in order to obtain this effect, to take the stitches quite 
back into the centre here and there. When work is 
transferred cleverly in this manner it is impossible to tell 
which are the new stitches, or that the work has been 
transferred at all. It is to all intents and purposes as 
good as new, and if the ground has been chosen with 
taste, is as beautiful as it was in its first days. Nay, 
sometimes more so, for time has a beautifying effect on 
needlework as well as on pictures, toning it down and 
producing general harmony. Work of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries of which the groundwork had be- 
come mere rags has been transferred in this manner, so 
as to be in every sense perfect, and to last for as many 
years again, if well treated. 

An easier, but of course much less pleasing way of 
transferring old work is to outline it, as is done in the 
case of gold work, with cord on couched lines. If the 
original work has been edged with cords, it is the proper 
way to do it, and is also quite admissible for transfer- 
ring laid embroidery ; but for any other purpose it is not 
to be compared with the working in of the edges, as first 
described. This style of transferring is not by any means 
confined to renewing old embroideries. Where a partic- 
ularly varied effect is wished for, it is a good plan to work 
the portions of the design on linen first, then transfer it 
to the ground, and complete the working of the edges in 





feather stitch in the ordinary way. It gives great rich- 
ness and solidity. 

There is still another way of repairing the ground of 
ancient specimens of embroidery, which only partially 
partakes of the nature of appliqué, but may be properly 
mentioned here. When, as frequently happens, the em- 
broidery is so far gone and so tender that it cannot well 
be cut out, it is laid, ground and all, upon a piece of linen 
or other backing which has been previously framed. 
The edges of the workare then all sewn down on to the 
backing very carefully, and the worn-out ground is then 
cut away with a pair of scissors, leaving the worked 
portions on the new ground. Over this is then worked 
an entirely new ground of silk or crewel, in laid em- 
broidery, which can easily be carried into all the inter- 
stices of the design. When all is done a couched line 
may be placed round all the outlines of the old embroid- 
ery, and it may be itself repaired without injury by work- 
ing in new stitches through the new ground. The same 
kind of thing may be done by darning in the ground 
with silk; but in this case the backing selected must be 
one which may be allowed to show without spoiling the 
effect of the work. 

In old specimens of needlework the effect of appliqué 
is often given vy close rows of couched gold thread or 





EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY FLEMISH HANGING, 


PARTLY WOVEN AND PARTLY EMBROIDERED. 


passing. Portions of the design will have some different 
material from the ground applied, while other portions 
will be worked in this manner, and the couched edge will 
be taken round all alike. 

In speaking of pouncing the pattern on, we should, 
perhaps, have mentioned that the pounce can always be 
dusted off by striking the material with a clean duster 
held by the corners. The pounce may be varied in color 
to suit the ground: very light grounds require a dark 
pounce, containing a larger proportion of charcoal; and 
very dark grounds one containing a predominance of 
the pipe clay. 

Inlaid or transposed appliqué has already been shown 
to be formed by cutting out the same design in two dif- 





ferent materials, and transposing them, so that the 
ground used in one case shall be the same as the inlaid 
design applied to the other, and vice-versa. 

The pattern must 
be marked out with 
pounce in the manner 
already described ; 
but it will be seen at 
once on consideration 
that in place of cut- 
ting out the leaves or 
portions of the design 
separately, and plan- 
ning to get them as 
economically as pos- 
sible out of the mate- 
rial, the whole must 
be carefully cut at 
once from both mate- 
rials. Velvet or plush 
and satin, silk or some 
fabric presenting suf- 
ficient contrast to the others are generally used ; but 
transposed appliqué may be done all of the same mate- 
rial, but of two different shades or even colors, if well 





FIG. 64.—METHOD OF WORK- 
ING OVERLAID APPLIQUE. 


chosen. 

Supposing the design to be cut out in both materials, 
the next thing to be done is to fit the one into the other, 
just in the same manner as a dissected map is pieced. 
One thing to be remembered in cutting is that whereas 
for overlaid appliqué it is best always to cut just outside 
the pounced outline, for transposed appliqué it is neces- 
sary to cut exactly on the line in each case. 

The piece of embroidery being framed ready for work- 
ing on, the applied design must be very carefully sewn 
over along all the edges, taking great care that there is 
no puckering, and that the stitches are taken far enough 
in on each material to insure a firm hold. If it makes 
the matter easier, the ground may be first laid on to 
a piece of backing, and the edges tacked or pinned 
down to it before the inlaid pattern is put on. It must not 
be pasted on to this backing, as it would most probably 
get out of shape in the process, and so not fit the inlay. 
In this case, of course, the backing would be framed, 


leaving a margin beyond the material, and the ground * 


laid on afterward. When the two materials are accu- 
rately fitted to each other and securely fastened down, 
the best process is to sew a couched line round all the 
outlines. This line may be cord or several strands of 
crewel, filoselle or silk. It must of course be wide 
enough to cover the stitches perfectly. Arrasene makes 
a very good couching, and, as before remarked, excellent 
effects may be obtained by using different shades of the 
same color or a closely selected tone of another one for 
the outline. This may be done by carrying the arrasene or 
silk through to the back with a needle, and starting the 
new shade a little way back, so as to run one into another. 
Whatever may be used for couching must be taken 
through the material, either with a needle or, if it be a 
stiff cord, pushed through with a stiletto, and fastened at 
the back. It is to secure these ends that pasting is so 
necessary at the back of appliqué. 

What may be called the rough work of the appliqué 
being thus finished, the enrichments may be put in, and 
these are much the same in inlaid as for overlaid appliqué. 
Large portions of the design may be worked on over the 
appliqué veinings of gold cord or thread sewn down, 
thick knotted stitches or satin stitch, or crossed-bar work 
used as centres for flowers. Transposed appliqué restricts 
the worker very much more than ordinary overlaid work, 
but a great deal may be done in the way of enrichments; 
for instance, a different character may be given to the 
ground by working small detached stitches, technically 
called “ flies,” over it, and the different portions of the 
design may be worked up with edging stitches, so as 
to look almost like solid embroidery. This mode of en- 
riching with stitches is, as we have before said, particu- 
larly effective when practised on plush. 

There is yet another kind of cut work familiar to us 
from old Italian examples, in which the design, gen- 
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erally a Renaissance one, is cut out in linen or occasion- 
ally in silk, and the edges all worked over with button- 
hole stitch of colored silk or very frequently fine gold or 
silver thread. It is not applied upon any other material 
except as a border or deep edge, as, for instance, to an 
altar scarf, Occasionally it is fastened down, just inside 
the worked edges of the design, on a lining which is 
chosen to show off the pattern and throw it into relief. 

A buttonhole stitch of fine passing or gold or silver 
thread is often used in old Italian work instead of a 
couched line round an applied design, and it gives great 
richness, though it may easily descend into gaudiness 
unless carefully used. 

Appliqué, as we have said, is chiefly suited to large 
pieces of work where good distance effect is desired. And 
for hangings for large rooms, such as the portiéresin old 
Italian palaces, it may be left with no other ornament 
but the couched edging. 
The moment that it is re- 
quired for more delicate 
work which is intended to 
be brought near to the eye, 
the more the appliqué is 
concealed or ornamented 
with embroidery stitches, 
the richer and more beauti- 
ful it will appear. The 
smaller details and flowers 
are best worked wholly in 
embroidery, and a very good 
effect is produced by bring- 
ing embroidered sprays of 
ornament over the applied 
portions from the ground. 
These of course all require 
to be worked in after the 
appliqué is finished. 

Appliqué is peculiarly 
fitted for designs introduc- 
ing strap work. In these it 
may often be confined to 
the strap work only, and all 
the other portions put in 
with needlework. It may 
be used also where it is de- 
sired to change the ground 
in different portions of a de- 
sign. In this case it is ap- 
plied quite flatly and the 
work is done over it as if it 
were a part of the original 
ground. Further, it is only 
necessary to conceal the 
edges well by overlying 
embroidery. 

Fig. 64 shows a portion 
of a design in progress for 
overlaid appliqué. One petal 
is merely pinned down to the 
ground, others are stitched ready for finishing, and inthe 
others the couching line is on, and some simple enrich- 
ing stitches worked over the applied piece of work. 

A form of appliqué recently revived must be men- 
tioned, although it cannot be said tobe very artistic. It is 
generally made out of scraps and ends left from other 
work. Abold design of fruit and leaves is generally 
selected, such as orange, pomegranate, horse chestnut, 
etc. The leaves are worked in ordinary appliqué, 
edged and bound with silk or crewel; the fruit is also 
appliqué, but it is very much raised over stuffing of 
wadding, so as to present the appearance of the half 
fruit at least. The material chosen for this appliqué is 
cut larger than the design, and is pulled tightly over the 
stuffed fruit, which is first tacked to the ground -and 
sewn down all round the edge and afterward finished by 
a couched line. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


It has the advantage of using up otherwise perhaps 
useless scraps in a novel manner, and it can be done in 
the hand. L. HIGGIN. 





ECCLESTASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 


POWDERINGS. 


EVERY one of the examples given in the supplement 
of this number—with the addition of scrolls and spangles, 
above, below, and about them, which were always added 
after the transfer of the sprig—may be worked for fron- 
tals. The entire ornamentation of an altar may be 
worked in separate sprigs, after the fashion of the early 
Christian embroiderers. Every figure is illustrated in the 
old embroidery stitches which will best represent it, but 


it must be also observed that each of the sprigs may be 





SPANISH PORTIERE IN APPLIQUE WORK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


worked up to any amount of richness in appliqué, of 
either cloth or velvet. Coloring may be used in these 
powderings as profusely as the taste may suggest. The 
following hints respecting a few of the principal figures 
will be enough to initiate the worker in the treatment of 
the whole : 

No. 1 is taken from the painted ceiling of St. Jacques, 
at Liege :—Cone-shaped centre.—Gold, checkered with 
rich copper brown. Edging, black twist silk. Upper 
leaves enclosing cone, two distinct shades of green. 
Edging, very dark green. Lower leaves, as calyx to 
cone.—Gold couched with green. Edging, amber floss, 
Stem.—Gold, in perpendicular lines; kept down at in- 
tervals with horizontal lines of bright green floss. Large 
projecting leaves next to calyx.—Bright crimson and 
full pink. Centres of leaves.—Gold, couched with orange. 
Edging, black twist. Lowermost leaves—Two distinct 





shades of sunny brown. Centres of leaves, gold, couched 


with green. Edging, dark green. 

No. 2.—Large bulb of flower.—Gold, couched with 
orange. Edged with black. Petals drooping over bulb. 
—Two shades of crimson and pink Dacca. Edged with 
white. Calyx of flower.—Two shades of rich blue. 
Edged with orange. Fringed band enclosing calyx. 
Rich sunny brown Dacca. Edged with black. Stem. 
—Gold couched with green. Edged with orange. Upper 
leaves, springing from stem.—Two shades of crimson. 
Lower leaves—Two shades of green Dacca; both 
to be edged with black. Sprays from centre of 


Jlower.—Rich orange floss, enriched by “ passing’ and 


spangles. 

No. 3.—(Crowned Pine), gold, couched with crimson, 
alternated in stripes, with rows of spangles in gradations 
of size, on a crimson ground of Dacca silk. Crown to 
be edged with one row of 
black crochet silk sewn with 
black. Pine to be edged 
with two rows of black. 
Crown encircling pine. 

“ Passing,” couched with 
gold silk. Crest of pine. 
Full pink. Band beneath 
crest-—Rich crimson, Szde 
leaves embracing pine. 
Two shades of green Dacca 
“long stitch,” held down by 
white veins in “ twist stitch.” 
Edging, white. Cross at base 
of pine. — Gold, couched 
with lilac. Leaves, spring- 
ing and drooping from 
cross.—Two distinct shades 
of rich lilac, held down by 
white veins. Cross and 
leaves to beedged withblack. 
Stem.—Gold, couched with 
green. Edged with dark 
orange. Ornament between 
cross and stem.—Gold, 
couched with orange. 
Edged with dark violet. 

No. 4.—F lowers. 
White, couched with gold. 
Edged with dark crimson. 
Veins on petals.—Bright 
rose-color, Centres. 
Spangles, or a cluster of 
French knots in gold twist 
silk. Sf/ems to flowers. 
Light green floss in horizon- 
tal stitches, held down at 
intervals by perpendicular 
lines of a darker green. 
Edged with dark green. 
Small turn-over leaves at 
bottom of flower stem. 
Dark green, veined with gold. Edged with orange. 
Large leaves, turned upward —Two distinct shades of 
bright blue green, veined with gold. Edged with dark 
green. Leaves, drooping from the above-—aA shade cf 
rich copper brown, lighted up by a warm shade of gold. 
Edged with black. Scroll, springing from last-named 
leaves.—* Passing,” couched with gold silk. Edged with 
dark orange. Jnterlaced stems of leaves.—Rich coppei 
brown, shaded, on the outer curve, with warm gold-color. 
Edged with black. Smad/ scroll leaves at lower end of 
stem.—Gold, couched with orange. Edged with black, 
Small leaves above-—Light green, veined with gold. 
Edged with gold. 

No. 5.—This quaint yet graceful figure is taken from 
an illuminated missal of a very early date. The color- 
ing of the original is so rich and harmonious that we will 
describe it literally. Stem terminating as calyx to flower, 
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and under scrollage to leaves.—Soft shade of pink twist silk 
couched, one thread at a time, with rosecolor, Edged with deep 
crimson. Large leaves drooping over stem.—Two shades of a 
bright French green. Edged with black. Large veins through 
centres of leaves, and curling under calyx.—Very light shade 
of green. Edged with white. Ground inclosed by this scroll, 
and inner edges of leaves.—Rich dark crimson Dacca. Flower.— 
Orange red, spotted with warm gold color. Edged with black. 
Scrollage about flower and over green leaves.—Shades of brill- 
iant lilac, Edged with white. Lower leaf on inside of stem.— 
Two shades of dark lilac. Edged with orange. Lea/ opposite to 
the above, on outer curve of stem.—Two shades of orange red. 
Edged with white. Sma// curly leaf, below the last named.— 
Two distinct shades of crimson. Edged with black. <A// the 
veins to leaves.—Gold. Flourishes about base of stem.—Amber 
floss enriched by ‘‘ passing.’’ 

No. 6 is a most happy representation of the cactus, exemplify- 
ing the possibility of applying natural flowers to conventional de- 
signs without obsciring the attractive characteristics of the plant. 
The rich mass of color and the broad and somewhat bold foliage 
embodied in such a flower as the cactus are great advantages in 
patterns for powdering, whether they be made for execution by 
the weaver or the embroideress, The flower should be worked 
in its own natural brilliant red—in floss silk—couched, one thread 
ata time, with Dacca of the same chade. All the petals to be 
edged with one row of a very dark claret crochet silk sewn over 
with the same color. To give the fringe of filaments a perfect 
effect, a dark claret ground of Dacca silk should first be wrought 
in horizontal stitches on the space appointed for the filaments, 
Over this long perpendicular threads of light amber Dacca should 
be laid, caught down at intervals by very fine stitches of light 
amber sewing, and at the end of each—to represent the anthers— 
a French knot should be made of dark amber floss. These fila- 
ments may be greatly enriched by streaks of ‘‘ passing” among 
the silk ; and each anther may be formed by a gold bead, or a 
tiny length of checked bullion, threaded, and laid transversely. 
The leaves above the centre of the flower may be two shades of 
rich French green, veined with gold and edged with white. 
Leaves on each side of the foregoing, two shades of a blue-green, 
veined with gold and edged with black. Lower drooping lea/.— 
Two shades of blue green, veined with dark red, enriched by a 
line of gold and edged with white. Stem, and under side of leaf 
attached to stem.—Pale blue green, couched, and edged with a 
darker shade of green. Leaf appearing above drooping leaf.— 
Twoshades of rich French green, veined with gold and edged with 
white. Bract enclasping stem.—White Dacca, edged with am- 
ber. 

No. 7, a crowned fleur-de-lis, which may be wrought in either 
gold or white floss or twist silk. To be couched with orange, 
crimson, green or purple, according to taste, or with the color of 
the ground it is to powder. The crown, irrespective of the fleur- 
de-lis, should be always of go/d, couched with orange. 

Such rich coloring as has been recommended for No. 2 may be 
practised with No. 8, at the discretion of the worker. 

No. g is a plain example of the Tudor rose. It may be effec- 
tively worked in Berlin silks, as follows : Five petals of the inner 
vose.—Rich pink, edged with black. Smad// leaves between five 
petals.—Gold color. Five petals of outer rose.—Full-bright crim- 
son ; turn-over edges of same, white. Both to be edged with 
black. Leaves between petals—Bright green edged with black. 
Tongue-shaped vein up the centre of leaf, gold color edged with 
black. Centre of rose.—A foundation of white floss, checkered 
with green, each square to be held down by a bright crimson 
stitch. 

Nos, 10, 11,12, 13 and 14 may be left e: tirely to the judgment 
and taste of the worker. These, as also the Tudor rose, will 
prove very useful designs for all kinds of hangings. Although 
they are marked, like the rest of the figures, for embroidery, they 
are just as well suited for appliqué ; and in cases of hasty decora- 
tion for special occasions may be simply cut out in velvet or cloth. 





TREATMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 


THE background to the head (see Plate 529) would 
look well kept of a dull gray blue tint, care being taken that the 
blue is not too cold or steely. The almond flowers should first 
be well raised with white and then painted a pale delicate pink. 
The blossoms that touch the head or come quite close to it should 
not have any white on them, as they must be kept dull in order 
to retire behind the head. The hair should be fair but not 
of a very yellow tint; the complexion very fair, with dark eye- 
brows and lashes ; the eye blue, but a very dull blue. The band 
round the head might be a very light bright yellow green, very 
pale indeed. The drapery over the shoulder should be a darker, 
warmer shade of green, with much more orange init. The dress 
on the left might be white, shaded with different tints of gray. 
The band crossing the shoulder should be the same pale delicate 
green as the band on the head. 


IN painting the cup and saucer design of Mayflowers 
(Plate 530), give the flowers a light wash of carmine No. 2, shad- 
ing and outlining with the same, Calyxes and stalks, dark brown; 
leaves, apple green and brown green mixed. Shade with brown 
green. Outline and veins of leaves violet of iron. Background 
chromium water green. Band white, outlined with gold. 


THE design on pages 12 and 13 may be painted either 
in oil or mineral colors, and may be applied to a variety of deco- 
rative purposes, being especially a ape ped for a single panel fire- 
screen of clear glass. The scheme of color to be observed is as 
follows: The background is warm blue, suggesting sky, deeper 
at the top, and lighter and warmer toward the bottom of the 
picture. The birds are gray, with dark blue heads, and have soft, 
light reddish gray breasts, almost yellow in the lighter parts. The 
cherry blossoms are soft, delicate white of warm quality, and the 
leaves are a medium shade of green. The twigs which compose 
the nests are brownish gray, with warm shadows, and the little birds 
are brown with soft blue feathers on the head, and pinkish yellow 
bills. To paint the background or sky, use cobalt, white, a little 
light cadmium and madder lake, with a very little ivory black. To- 
ward the bottom of the canvas use more white and cadmium. 
Paint the wings and backs of the birds with raw umber, white, 
yellow ochre, a little ivory black and madder lake. In the deeper 
accents of shadow add burnt Sienna, and use a little cobalt in the 
high — and half tints, which are soft gray. The warm reddish 
breast feathers are painted with light red, white, yellow ochre and 
raw umber, adding a little ivory black in the shadows and half 
tints. Directly under the eye use yellow ochre, white, madder lake, 
and a very little ivory black. The dark blue feathers on top of the 
head are painted with permanent blue, a little white, a little mad- 
der lake, and a very little light cadmium, with about the same 

uantity of ivory black. In the deeper touches add burnt Sienna. 
The white cherry blossoms are laid in with a general tone of very 
light warm gray at first, leaving the high lights and deeper touches 
of shadow to added afterward. For this general tone use 
white, a little yellow ochre, cobalt, madder lake, and a very little 
ivory black. The high lights are painted with white, yellow ochre, 
and a very little ivory black. Use for the centres cadmium, white, 
and a little raw umber, adding ivory black and a little madder 
lakein the deeper touches. Paint the green leaves with Antwerp 
blue, white, light cadmium, vermilion, and ivory black. In the 
shadows add raw umber and burnt Sienna, omitting vermilion. 
The twigs and branches are painted with bone brown, white, co- 
balt, a little ivory black, and burnt Sienna. If —_— on glass, 
omit the background, and use turpentine with colors, 











To paint this design in mineral colors, use for the general tone 
of the background, sky blue ; blend this, making the tone lighter 
toward the lower part. The wings and backs of the birds are 

inted with sepia, adding black in the darker touches, For the 

reasts use flesh red, with sepia or yellow brown in the darker 
parts. The tops of the heads are painted with deep blue. In 
painting the cherry blossoms leave out the lights, using the white 
china for this purpose. Shade with a little black and blue. The 
centres are painted with jonquil yellow shaded with brown green, 
For the branches and twigs use sepia, shaded with a little black. 
To paint the green leaves, use grass green with mixing yellow, 
and shade with brown green. In some of the leaves the tips are 
touched with brownish red ; for this use a little iron violet. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


EDWARD GREEY’S last Japanese book, “‘ A Captive of 
Love,”’ for which he has been officially thanked by the Emperor 
and Empress of Japan, is being translated into German by a 
K6nigsberg professor. 


DoMEsTICUS: A TALE OF THE IMPERIAL CITY, by 
Wm. Allen Butler (Charles Scribner’s Sons), deals under a thin 
disguise with some superficial phases of life in New York. Dry- 
goods men and politicians masquerade as princes; their children 
and servants are given Roman names; the United States are 
called Magna Patria, and North and South are the upper and 
nether sides. What it is all about we must leave to the reader to 
discover for himself, only hinting that he may judiciously make 
the investigation during the dog-days. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE LOTTERY is number one of the 
OLDEN TIME SERIES of essayson curious phases of life in colo- 
nial days. The materials, we are told, have been gleaned chiefly 
from old newspapers of Boston and Salem. Among the lotteries 
mentioned are those in aid of the Bunker Hill Monument, of the 
Continental Congress, and of Harvard College (fourteen of them) ; 
matrimonial lotteries, philanthropic lottteries, and lotteries for 
the advancement of religion. ‘The compiler is Henry M. Brooks ; 
the publishers, Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


A DESPERATE CHANCE, by J. D. Jerrold Kelley, of the 
U.S. Navy, is a somewhat gloomy story told in language which 
is, at times, affected. The scene is mostly in France or at Gib- 
ralter ; the characters, poorly drawn, are Americans, with the ex- 
ception of the French detective Girard ; the plot reminds one not 
a little of Gaboriau, but is unskilfully evolved. Still the interest 
in the situations and in the descriptions of places seldom seen, 
even by travellers, is such that the book will be read through by 
whoever begins it. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES are to be dealt with in five volumes by a 
number of writers of eminence, including Robert W. Lowe, Percy 
Fitzgerald and Austin Dobson, to be published by Cassell & Co. 
The first volume, on Garrick and his contemporaries, is before 
us, It contains essays on Charles Macklin, James Quin, Mar- 
garet Woffington, Samuel Foote and others of less note, as well 
as on the innovating Garrick. The many readers who are 
interested in the literature of the stage will doubtless welcome 
this new series, which is to be brought down to our own time. 


Count LEon TOLsTO? having seen fit to promulgate 
a religion which would make an end of society if accepted by 
everybody, and to retire from the world in order to live up to it 
himself, the world has, ot course, suddenly become very much in- 
terested in him. Accordingly, his novel WAR AND PEACE, deal- 
ing with events in the Franco-Russian war of 1805-1807, has been 
translated into every tongue. Clara Bell has Englished it from a 
French translation, and W. S. Gottsberger has published her ver- 
sion in two small volumes. It is a fairly interesting story, perhaps 
equalling Madame Gréville’s novels in its delineations of Russian 
character. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN, by Andrew Lang, published 
by George J. Coombes, is the most entertaining of all recent books 
out books. It is, if anything, too well written; for the reader 
is borne along so easily by Mr. Lang’s fluent style, that he can 
hardly stop to consider the stores of curious information that are 
laid before him. The contents are essays upon such subjects as 
Literary Forgeries; Bookmen at Rome; Bibliomania in France ; 
Bookbindings ; Elzevirs, and some Japanese Bogie-Books. There 
is a Prefatory Ballade and an Envoy for those who admire Mr. 
Lang’s verse, and handsome photogravures in colors of old bind- 
ings, fac-similes of Elzevir marks and title-pages, which, with 
some remarkable pictures out of the Japanese bogie-books, serve 
to illustrate the text. 


THE latest book on MANUAL TRAINING is written by 
C. H. Ham and handsomely published by Harper & Bros, Mr. 
Ham is a person of reading and observation, and an enthusiast on 
the subject of manual training in schools, but he claims too much, 
and makes a hobby of a very important reform. The opening 
chapters, in which he describes the workings of the Chicago Man- 
ual Training School, are interesting, but in the rest of the book he 
stigmatizes fall education other than manual as ‘‘ automatic,” and 
labors to’show that it is responsible for all human selfishness, polit- 
ical and social corruption, and the downfall of nations. On the 
other hand, he claims that manual training is the panacea for all 
the ills that afflict modern communities. One part of the subject 
which, properly treated, would have been of particular interest, is 
barely touched upon, and not in a satisfactory way. The matter 
of design applied to manufacture should be looked at first from 
the artistic rather than the commercial point of view; for, unless 
there is artistic merit in the design, there is no added value in the 
product to which it has been applied. Nevertheless, despite its 
faults and deficiencies, the book contains enough to make it indis- 
pensable to aii who are interested in its subject. 


L’ ART for February and March is of more than ordinary 
excellence. The eighth exhibition of the Society of French Water 
Colorists has a notice, illustrated with capital sketches, of the pict- 
ures and portraits of Francois Flameng, Eugene Lambert, Emile 
Adan, Zuber and Yon, The history of the Department of 
Modern Sculpture at the Louvre is continued, with illustrations 
of works of Jean Goujon and of several tombs of the French 
Renaissance. In ‘‘ Collections Contemporains’’ the Barye 
bronzes of M. Auguste Sichel and the Stein collection of medizval 
and Renaissance bronzes and other art works are treated of, the 
latter with the aid of numerous excellent engravings. Cham- 
fleury continues his amusing articles on ‘‘ Caricature in Japan,” 
ott, Petitgrand contributes an account at once humorousand in- 
structive of a journey in search of architectural and archzological 
knowledge, with interesting sketches of the old Romanesque 
Abbatial Church of Cunault. The etchings are a ‘ Portrait”’ of 
his son, by Franz Hals, etched by J. S. King ; ‘‘ Le Battage des 
CEillets,” by Lange, etched by José Torné, and Delacroix’s 
** Dante and Virgil,” etched by Carred. There are photogravures, 
‘hors texte,” of the tapestry ‘‘ Europa,” after Boucher, and of a 
thirteenth century Italian triptych in ivory, and large plates of de- 
signs by Gérome, Adan and Lambert. The “ Courier,” which 
accompanies L’Art, contains for the months of February and 
March, besides the usual official information about exhibitions 
and museums throughout Europe, clever critiques on art, litera- 
ture, music and the drama. 








































































































Correspondence. 


CURTAINS FOR STUDIO WALLS. 


StR: We are preparing for use a studio twenty by 
twenty-four feet, the walls of which are high and polished 
white. From two windows facing the south the light enters 
strong and dazzling. For several reasons we are not allowed to 
paint these walls. Is it, then, advisable to hang curtains against 
them ? If so, what color and and material are most suitable ? 
We can expend considerable money, if necessary, to make the 
room look pretty, but do not desire anything very elaborate. 
Also please state how oil paintings and portraits in crayon and 
pastel may be displayed to the best advantage in such a studio as 
described, SUBSCRIBER, Sinsinawa Mound, Wis. 

The walls should be hung with a dark maroon or dull olive 
tinted Canton flannel or. momie cloth. Either of these shades 
will make a good background for drawings and paintings. 





SOME POINTS JN OIL AND CRAYON WORK. 


SIR: (1) Is it desirable to oil one’s canvas before the 
first paint is applied, and also each day before painting, if the 
paint has dried from the previous work ? (2) Is it advisable to use 
the palette knife in mixing colors in oil ?__I have used it sometimes, 
but nearly always find that it deadens the tints and takes the life out 
of the colors. What is your opinion? (3) In working with 
crayon, which is preferable to remove the crayon with, a soft 
eraser or bread ? Sometimes the bread crumbs leave the paper a 
little greasy, but, on the other hand, the eraser takes off the sur- 
face of my paper. Which is the greater of these two evils, and is 
there any other way to remove the crayon ? 

M. R., Topeka, Kansas. 

(1) There is no advantage in oiling a canvas before beginning to 
paint upon it for the first time. Wooden panels should be oiled 
and certain porous porcelain plaques. After the paint has dried 
in on the canvas it is always well to oil it out before beginning to 
paint again. If the first painting has been very thickly laid on, it 
is well to scrape it down a little with a sharp steel palette knife or 
scraper before oiling out. (2) It is not well to mix colors too 
much with a palette knife, as, if too much mixed in this way, they 
become flat and dead. An excellent way is, after setting the palette 
for the day in the ordinary way, to bring down several colors which 
are to be most in use, and arrange these in a secondary row heneath 
the regular colors. With the palette knife mix loosely a little white 
with each color, so as to make a suggestive variety of shades, but 
do not mix them each into one flat, even tone. After this, let all 
the mixing be done with brushes. (3) Bread which is not too 
fresh and made without butter, is much better for erasing than 
anything else. Roll a little of the soft part between the fingers to 
a point, and you will find it works admirably. Sometimes a pointed 
rubber stump is found useful in modelling small parts of crayon 
portraits. This, however, should beof the softest Faber's artists’ 
velvet rubber and not the hard ink eraser. 





A MISTAKE IN PICTURE VARNISHING. 


Sir : A short time ago I varnished a portrait in oil, 
painted in 1835, for the first time in many years. I rubbed it 
gently with a piece of potato and water to clean it, washed it 
carefully with clean water, and left it for twenty-four hours to dry ; 
then I varnished it with Devoe’s Picture Mastic. Two or three 
weeks later when the varnish had become hard, a bluish, misty 
film, whether of moisture or oil I could not tell, covered the pict- 
ure. I tried rubbing it off with a dry cloth ; I also washed it with 
weak soap and water, but it would disappear only for a moment 
and then come on again. I let the picture dry ina cold room after 
both cleaning and varnishing. Will you tell me the cause of it 
and how to remedy it? (2) How soon after a picture is painted 
should Soehnée’s Retouching Varnish be used, and how often does 
the picture require to be revarnished ? Q., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Your mistake was in revarnishing the picture with a permanent 
varnish without having removed the old varnish beneath as you 
were not certain that it was the same kind you intended to use. 
The only remedy now is to remove all the varnish, both old and 
new, which isa somewhat tedious process, requiring much care. 
If the picture is a really valuable one it would be better to send it 
to a professional cleaner and restorer. If you desire to do the 
work yourself the process is as follows : Place the canvas without 
frame in a wooden box the same size, about four inches deep, hav- 
ing a closely-fitting lid about two inches deep. In this lid fasten 
securely a sheet of cotton batting soaked in alcohol ; let the cotton 
be thoroughly dampened, but not a drop must fall on the canvas. 
Shut the box tightly, being careful to have the cotton come at 
least three inches above the surface of the canvas. Let the whole 
remain undisturbed for a while, and, if properly managed, it will 
be found that the fumes of the alcohol have entirely removed the 
varnish from the surface of the picture. The great danger is in 
allowing too long a time to elapse, as the alcohol will injure the 
painting after the varnish is removed, Experience alone can reg- 
ulate the exact time necessary to effect the proper result, asthe 
size of the canvas, hardness of the varnish, and various other 
causes combine to make the time vary which is needed for expos- 
ure to the fumesof alcohol. When the varnish isonce removed, 
the raw potato, sliced, may be used for cleaning the paint. Any 
varnish may then be applied. (2) Soehnée’s French. Retouch- 
ing Varnish may be applied just as soon as the painting is dry, as 
it is a temporary varnish, and may be painted over if desired. 
This varnish is preferred by many artists to the permanent ones, 
which are all more or less unsatisfactory. If the Soehnée Varnish 
is put on heavily, it will last abouta year, and may be renewed 
whenever necessary. 





GRADUATING A SKY. 


SIR : Will you kindly tell me how, in a water-color 
drawing I can lay on a wash of cobalt for a sky so that it shall 
be a strong wash, or deep coat of cobalt at the zenith, and grad- 
ually grow a weaker and weaker wash that shall fade away into yel- 
low at the horizon ?_ I have tried for hours and hours to do this 
but cannot effect a gradual thinning of the wash, nor can I pre- 
vent streaks or bands in it. 

S. C., Dale Hall, Burslem, Staffordshire, England. 

In washing in a blue sky which is deeper overhead and gradual- 
ly grows lighter toward the horizon, the manner of proceeding is 
this : First mix a sufficient quantity of color representing the gen- 
eral tone. Use for this cobalt, a very little cadmium, a little rose 
madder and a very little madder lake, Use also plenty of water. 
Beginat the upper left-hand corner, and wash in the color in, one 
flat, even tone making the color very light and delicate at first. 
Your mistake has been in endeavoring to secure the graduated ef- 
fect in one painting, whereas this can only be obtained by succes- 
sive washes, deepening the color above, and letting the wash stop 
short wherever it is necessary to leave the rest of the sky lighter. 
Saenpenest is used very effectively in uniting the edges of a 
broken wash. A wet brush passed over a hard line will soften it. 
Let the under wash be quite dry before the second painting. 














SOME HINTS AS TO FURNISHING 


Sir: Would it be correct to have the ceiling a one 
room finished in hard wood, and not the ceiling of the room ad- 
joining it similarly finished, when they connect with folding-doors? 
We think of having our library—a room twenty feet square—fin- 
ished with quite elaborate wood-work, and with this, would it do 
to have an antique fireplace similar to one in a recent number of 
The Art Amateur, and to have it furnished in a style to match ? 
If not, please make a suggestion. S. H., Atlanta, Ga. 

It would be perfectly correct and proper to treat your library as 
suggested, irrespective of the adjoining room. A portiére should 
be hung over the folding-doors on the library side. An antique 
fireplace and furniture to match will be equally in keeping. 


T. H., New York.—For a frieze in a richly furnished 
room a conventionalized design or arabesque slightly in relief and 
harmoniously colored is generally effective. The raised ornament 
gives a more substantial effect in conjunction with heavy furniture 
than would otherwise be obtained. Lincrusta-Walton is very 
well adapted to such a purpose. The undecorated material 
comes in various neutral tints which are sometimes left untouched. 
But the best effects we have seen in the use of Lincrusta have been 
when it was painted with especial reference to the furniture and 
general decoration of the room. It is virtually indestructible, and 
can be scrubbed with as much safety as wood-work. 


A PORTABLE WALL-HANGING. 


A. S., CLEVELAND.—-A good portable wall-covering 
might be made of a dull-toned India silk, or one of the French or 
English imitations, properly gathered at intervals and lined if de- 
sired. It should be made up in sections of a size to suit your con- 
venience. Rings should be provided, and the hanging, which is 
easily suspended from movable screw-hooks (brass) can be put up 
or removed at little trouble. The hem should be quite deep, and 
might be finished with a silk fringe —say two or three inches deep. 
Such a hanging furnishes a room beautifully, and costs but little 
more than a good wall paper, and, with ordinary care, if properly 
made, would last for years. 


VARIOUS RECIPES FOR MODELLING WAX. 


M. F., Germantown, Pa.—You can buy modelling wax 
of Janentzky & Weber, Philadelphia, or if you care to make it, 
you can try any of the following recipes. They are given by 
: S. Hartley, the sculptor, who says: *‘ Ordinary modelling wax, 
which may be purchased at any artists’ materials store, is made 
in the proportion of 8 oz. yellow wax, 1 oz. Burgundy pitch or white 
(not spirits of) turpentine, and 1% oz. hogs’ lard melted with a 
low heat, so as not to bubble, the ingredients being well stirred 
in, and red lead, in powder, used to color it. When perfectly 
mixed the wax is turned out on aslab to cool, There are many 
other methods for its preparation, however. H. K. Brown com- 
bines 1 pound of yellow beeswax, 2 oz. Venetian turpentine, 2 oz. 
Burgundy pitch, 3 oz. corn-starch, 1% oz. sweet oil, and 144 oz. 
Venetian red, dry. The wax, turpentine and pitch are melted 
together, and the color, corn-starch and oil well stirred in, part of 





Cassell & Company's New 
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the oil being used to smear some platters in which to run the 
cakes and prevent the wax from adhering. Stir the mixture while 
pouring it into the plates, and allow it to become entirely cold 
before using. It should also be worked with the hands when re- 
quired for use, to prevent any of the oil remaining on the surface. 

** Louis St. Gaudens uses a wax made of 1 pound beeswax, 3 0z. 
Burgundy pitch, 34 oz. lard, and potato flour enough to prevent 
stickiness. Miss Pell has an excellent recipe for fine modelling wax 
in the proportion of 5 oz. yellow wax, 1% oz. alkanet root, 10 oz, 
spirits of turpentine, the alkanet being steeped in the turpentine for 
10 minutes in an earthenware dish, the turpentine then squeezed 
through a cloth, and the wax left in it for 24 hours to dissolve, be- 
ing occasionally stirred with aspatula. The best wax that I have 
used is prepared after the receipt of Charles Osborne, as follows: 1 
pound yellow beeswax, 1 oz. Venice turpentine, 1 oz. Burgundy 
pitch, 1 oz. white lead, 1 oz. yellow ochre, dry powder, 1 oz. pow- 
dered corn-starch, % oz, tallow. A small quantity of lamp-black 
or vermilion may be used, or such colors as are desired. A per- 
fect mixture, with heat as described in the previous recipes, is nec- 
essary, and if the compound comes out too hard a little more 
Burgundy pitch and tallow may be used to soften it.” 


PORCELAIN. 


two tests of 
to the tongue, 


“SOFT PASTE” 
HAGMOND; New York. — There are 

‘* pate tendre” (soft paste) : The surface adheres 

and the glaze can be scratched with an iron point. 


TESTS FOR 


FIREPLACE TILE DECORATIONS. 


In painting tile for a mantel, what sized tile is 
and what kind of designs do you consider most 
appropriate ? I wish to begin painting some, but do not know 
whether to select copies of flowers, birds or scenes, or some 
of each. Mrs. A. F., New Philadelphia, O. 
The dimensions of mantel tiles are governed by the space to be 
filled ; if six inches wide, use six inch tiles, and the same if the 
space be one foot wide, in which case two courses of tiles will be 
required, or one can be used with a three-inch border on both 
sides to fill the space. Continuous designs of foliage, fruit or 
flowers are best for the purpose. 


SIR: 


generally used, 


TAMBOUR-STITCH. 


ESTHER, Lawrence, Mass.— Tambour-stitch was 
much used in England and France during the Louis Seize period. 
A small metal or wooden frame is required, consisting of two 
rings covered with flannel and arranged so that one will just slip 
inside the other. The material is placed over the smaller ring, 
and the other is then pressed down over it, fitting tightly on, and 
keeping the material stretched. The silk or worsted is held 
with the left hand under the frame, and the tambour-needle, 
which is simply what is now known as a crochet-hook, is held in 
the right hand. The frame requires fixing, so as to leave both 
hands free. The old tambour-frames were generally provided with 
a screw, which could be fastened to the table, so as to hold the 
frame perfectly steady. The hook is pushed through the materi- 





al with the right hand from above ; it catches the thread below 
(the left hand being used to place the thread in the hook), and 
draws it upinaloop. The left hand, which holds the thread be- 
low the frame, regulates the length of the loop, and the needle is 
again push.d through from the top, and a second loop is drawn up 
through the first, and so on, following the line of the design. The 
effect is almost the same as that hand chain-stitch, but it is 
much more quickly worked with the hook. The modern name, no 
doubt, arose from the drum-shaped frame, but the stitch itself is 
extremely ancient. It is to be found in very old Turkish embroi- 
deries, and is constantly used in Turkey now. 


ot 


VDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 

P. M. O'L., Sillery, Quebec.—Thank you fer your 
kind offer to submit for publication drawings of curious vest- 
ments. For reproduction they need to be done with much care. 
Blueish-biack ink, such as you used for the sketches you send, 
would not be suitable. Absolutely 4/ack ink should be used. 


Indian ink and lamp-black will do, if you cannot get Reynolds’s 
liquid Japanese India ink, which is the best we know of for 
drawing for photographic reproduction. 

J. H. E., Troy.—Any good classical cast will serve 
for your drawing in entering the Academy. Take, for example, 
the head of *‘ Apollo,’’ ‘* Young Augustus,” ‘* Nero,” ‘* Diana,”’ 
or ** Niobe.” On application, Castelvecchi (143 Grand St., N. Y. 
will send you an illustrated catalogue of casts. The Art 
Students’ League has no connection at all with the Academy of 
Design which is a free institution. The Art Students’ League 
charges $12 a month by the single month, or by the $8 
amonth. The Metropolitan Museum has established art schools 
which are said to be very g The charges are merely nominal 


BASCOMB, Chicago. 
India ink for wash drawings. 


season, 


rood, 


(1) It is not advisable to use liquid 

The method of preparation causes 
it to run up under the brush and make muddy washes the 
ink from the cake rubbed on a perfectly clean china saucer. The 
least grease or dirt taken up with the brush will mar your draw- 
ing. (2) ** Glazing” is a peculiar method of laying on transparent 
or se an transparent color to deepen and enrich the several parts it 
covers. It darkens the shadows, and produces a richness and 
transparency in them unattainable by any other means. Lake 
and ultramarine are among the most pe rfect of all s glazing colors. 
The _~ umbers, Vandyck brown and burnt Sienna, are also 
good ¢ glaze rs. 


OLIN’ E, Macon, Ga.—In painting a group of flowers 
in their own colors, three separate paintings are required. The 
first is for laying on the most delicate tones of color in flowers, 
leaves, buds andstems. When this has been thoroughly dried, 
either over-night, on the side of thestove, or in the sun, the second 
painting may be accomplished by putting on the same tint over 
the first wash, either to deepen the color or to produce shading, 
or another color, to alter in places the hue of the first. Finally, 
when this is well dried the third and last painting may be execut- 
ed. This consists in lining the stems and the edges of leaves 
and buds, calyxes and flowers with a fine brush. If any of the 
colors have exceeded the outline, now is the time toerase them 
with a sharp-pointed knife. 


Use 
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Disraeli Parliament, 1874-1880, price, $4.00, was pub- 
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John Bodewin’s Testimony. By Mary 
Hattock Foorer, author of ** Led-Horse Claim,’ 
etc. 1vol., r2m0. $1.50. 

** Mrs. Foote is only to be compared with our best 
women novelists. To make this comparison briefly, 
Miss Woolson observes keenly, Mrs. Burnett writes 
charmingly, and Mrs. Foote feels intensely.” — Zhe 
Critic. 
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A Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculp- 
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EVIL GENIUS. Wilkie Collins. 
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DORA THORNE. Bertha M. Clay. 
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PERIL OF HIS LIFE. Gaborian. 
FILE 113. - 
PECK’S BAD BOY, NO.1. Peck. 
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PECK’S SUNSHINE. ” 
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BALED HAY. Bill Nye. 
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WIT, HUMOR AND PATHOS. Perkins. 
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PUBLISHERS, 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
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Osgood Summer Art 
School, 


Domestic Building, Broadway aa 14th Street, N. Y. 

Saratoga Springs Sranch : Open ap 20 to Sept. 20. 

Established to years, and thorou 

best practical instruction in all branches. 

supplied free if THe ArT AMATEUR be mentioned. 
MISS A. H. OSGOOD. 


—— ART SCHOOL, 58 W. 23d St., 

N. Instruction in Drawing, Painting and 

Crayon Portraiture. Orders received for Por- 
traits in ag and crayon. Send for circular. 
L. BLANCHARD, Principat. 

Branch at Gactoniion N.Y., from July 12 to Aug. 24, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


CARL HECKER’S 


Srupio & Arr ScHoot 


Rooms 8, 9 AND 10, 


No. 6 West 14th St., New York. 








Instruction in all branches of High and Industrial | 


Art. Saturday Classes for Beginners and Teachers. 
CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


ART SCHOO 


DECORATIVE ART. 
Stup10s: 37 AND 39 West 22p St., N. Y. 





OF THE SO- 
CIETY OF 


Thorough instruction given in Drawing and Paint- 
ing from Life, from the Costumed Model, and in 
Painting from Still Life; in Drawing from the An- 
tique ; in Designing, and i in the Principles of Technical 
and Manual Training. Instructors: Francis C. 
Jones, Cart HirscupereG, and J. Liserry Tapp. 

The Studios are new, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated. For circulars and information in regard to 
the Day and Evening Classes apply to Miss M. A. 
VINTON, Secretary, 37 West 22d St., New York. 


ly equipped for the 
Circulars 


UNEXCELLED ARE THE 


EAGLE PENCILS 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


4 Fanciful and 
(Patented) 
Rounp AND HexaGon SHAPED. 
The No. 2% grade is the dest for 


| FREE-HAND DRAWING 
: : /, a 1 and general uses. 
atry an | Our Fine Arts is the most perfect pencil made. 
| Our Colored Crayons, in 51 colors, are superior to 


Graded 6b to 6h-15 degrees. 
| all others and in some respects excel water colors. 


4 Dreamy Studies from 


after celebrated originals by 


W. S. COLEMAN, 


| cents for samples, worth more than double the amount 
| (mentioning THe ArT AMATEUR), to 


| Eagle Pencil Co., 73 Franklin St., N.Y. 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers of Automatic 
to be seen at all Art Stores and at Pencils, Copying Ink, Black, Colored, and Artists’ 


Leads—graded 6 B to 6H. 


office of the Publishers, ANTED—A Woman to take position of 
Second Designer in a prominent manufactory ; 


must be original, rapid with pencil, and good modeller 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS of conventional ornament in wax or clay; previous 
J} | experience not absolutely necessary, but must possess 


undoubted talent and ambition to do good work; 
hours, 8 to 4:30; good salary to start and perm: anent 
position to right party.—Address ** MANUFACT- 
URER,” care of THe Arr AMATEUR. 


THE ORIGINAL 


School of Industrial Art for Women 


(Closed on account of sickness) HAS 











298 Broadway, N.Y. 





RE-OPENED. 
PRACTICAL DESIGN, 


as applied to Carpets, Wall-paper, Calico, Furniture, Stained Glass. and all fotos, ae by orobls 
ME STUD ETHOD 





ractical designers. department of HO Y AFTER THE CH UQUA M 
con been established. The Teachers’ and Children’s Classes are continued. Pupils can enter the School at 
any time. For circulars and further information address the Principal, 


MRS. FLORENCE E. CORY, 120 W. 16th St., New York City. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 
School of Fine Arts. 


Drawing, Painting and Modelling, Crayon, 
Water and Oil Colors, Portraiture and 
China Decorating and Wood Carving, 
all under Ablest Teachers. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


Also, thorough instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all orchestral and band instruments, Vocal Music, 
Sight Singing, Harmony, Theory, Composition, and 
Orchestration ; Piano and Organ Tuning; French, 
German, and Italian Languages; Oratory; English 
Branches. Elegant Home. 180 hours per term. 

‘ree advantages to all regular students, 


For calendar giving full information address 


E. Tourjée, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


KORFF ART SCHOOL 


29 E. arst St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., 
And 10 E. New York. 





14th St., 
__Instructions given in Embroidering on Canvas, 
Tapestry, Silk, Velvet, Kid, etc. 


Painting in different branches, on all kinds of ma- 
terials, 


Wood Carving : Swiss and Norw egian. 
Terms for Embroidering, $6 for 8 lessons. 
“ $s “6 “ 
5 
$6 “8 “ 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL. 
THE MANAGERS OF THE 
Woman's Institute of Technical Design, 
m2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Announce that their Summer Classes will be opened 
AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
The first week al tay ag Curriculum will in- 
clude all the branches taught at the institute, both 
TECHNICAL AND DECORATIVE. 


Students wishing boarding accommodations secured in 
advance of arrival will do well to make early applica- 
tion, For further particulars, circulars, etc., address 
the Secretary, LORENCE A, DENSMORE. 


CHOOL OF DRAWING 
AND PAINTING, 
Museum of Fine Fine Arts, Boston. 


Courses in Drawing and Pain Painting ; lectures on artistic 
Anatomy and Perspective. Special department of 
decorative design. New pupils received at the begin- 
ning of a term or month. For circulars or further 
information address the Secretary of the School of 
Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 


Painting, 
“ 


Carving, 








BRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPER, 


BLUE PROCESS PAPER, FOR AMATEURS, 
AMERICAN LIQUID INK. 


A fully illustrated and priced catalogue of 200 pages S Cc H WwW A L B & P A G E ’ 


of all instruments and materials used by draughtsmen 73 CHRISTOPHER ST., NEW YORK. 
sent upon mention of this paper. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., N. Y. 





PATENT 


a AY Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA. 
4 SIZES. 


Send for Circular. 
Stearns Fitch & Co., 


Springfield, O. 


CHINA FIRING 








FOR If your stationer or artists’ colorman does 
not keep always on hand a full line of 


| DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS, 


we will send to your address samples guaranteed to 
be worth double the amount, if 7#e Art Amateur be 
mentioned. and Gilding ; 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. | fired. 


for price-list. 
z r. THEO. WALTER, 
REPOUSSE WORK. 
Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 


16 Knapp St., opposite Beach St., near Washington St., 
BOSTON. 
full particulars free 


GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 











Y1INA PAINTING, Enamel 
Colors, and all other requisite 
materials for the above art, 

can be found at the WESTERN 
DECORATING WORKS. Firing 





REPOUSSE ‘Wenn. 





If your dealer does not have the above, send 10 | 


CHINA FIRED 


WILLIAMS’ LIQUID GOLD. 
/arranted to contain PURE GOLD, 

~-_ setuit in every HOME.”’— 7rzbune. 

GILDS EVERYTHING, Frames, Furniture, Pa- 
per, Metal, Plaster, Silk, etc. Any one can use it. 
A Camel's’ Hair Brush in each box. Price, $1. Ask 
for WILLIAMS’ GOLD. Refuse all substitutes. 
Sold by all DeaLers in ART MaTERIALs. 

New York Chemical Mfg. Co., 3 E. 4th St., N. Y. 

If not obtainable near your home, send $1 to MAK- 
| ERS and it will be delivered free. 


| BRUSH STUDIES. 


By Lipa Clarkson. 

Vew and Revised Edition. Finely lllustrated with 
Original Designs by the Author. 
| CONTENTS.—The Amateur’s Outfit.—Harmony 
| and Combination of Color: a Panel of Field Daisies.— 

Some General Hints: Fabric P: ainting.— Practice on 

Academy Board and Sketching Canvas: a Study of 

| Wild Roses.—A Study of Pansies.—How to Paint 
| Photographs in Oil or in Water Colors.—Hat Marks 
and Linings: Appropriate Designs, Initials, etc.— 
Plaques : How to Paint and Frame Them.— How to 
Paint Trailing Arbutus, Feathery Clematis, Dogwood 
and Tulips.—Panel and Screen Decorations: The 
Purple Clema atis, Fleur de Lis, Water Lily, etc.—Dye 
Painting: Lustra Iridescent and Kensington. —Lam- 
brequins and Other Artistic Home Furnishings: Clock 
Scarf, Banners and Bannerettes.—Christmas, New 
Year’s, Easter and Birthday Cards: How to Paint 
Them.—Suggestions for Holiday and Birthday Gifts: 
Pretty Trifles for Home Decoration.— Painting Back- 
grounds. — Modelling in Relief.—Puzzling ( Jueries An- 
swered —Some U seful Hints in Conclusion. 

Sent, post-paid, for 35c ‘, INGALLS, 

Lynn, Mass. 


e 
Any of these Catalogues will 
/ dW 1S be sent free upon application 


if this journal be mentioned: 


| 
| 
| 
| 








100 page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 
[and Decoration, 

= i = Drawing Instruments, 
Artists’ Materials. 


WM, T. COMSTOCK; 


6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


| POSEPH ILLOTT'S 
| | STEEL PENS. 


| FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
| Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 291. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
| Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR ones WRITING, 
| Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 
| FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 


Maia Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y, 
| HENRY HOE, Sorte AGent, 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 


75 
20 











also underglase painting glazed and ¥ 
Novelties in white ware for decorating. Send 


14 ‘West 23d ra 


Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK, 


L4prs’ Eevesrrian Qutrits 


AND Jackets 





We are now prepared to offer a complete set of Re- 
poussé Tools in a polished box, containing: Nine go* ox* 
Fools, Book of Instructions, Designs, Brass Screws, AS ss 
Rawhide Mallet, Polishin Paste, Screw Driver, Im- \a 
pression Paper and Prick Punch. Price, $3.00. | 


An Entirely New Thing is our two sizes of Wood 





and Gilding. This department re- IALTY. 
Som of 5 Punches, . or 3 ceives our personal attention. All A SPE c A Y 
ony Hide Mallets, : ; ’ : ’ o china intrusted to our care receives | a 
Sheet Brass No. 25, per square foot, >. pa nes Sg Se ae siven| The Best Imported Goods for Gen- 
: : E us a reputation seconc Oo none} 
geet Saeeer, eee in America, GRUNEWALD & | tlemen’s Wear, and the most 
Shears for Cutting Brass, . ae ae 95 an Chien "jam 33t Wabash | approved styles. 
Book of Instructions, with 9 Designs, ‘ ‘ 35 _ oe 
Impression Paper for Transferring Designs, . 10 
Prepared Pitch or Cement, per — ‘ 25 yw. 4, 
Polishing Paste, per box, . ; 15 one 20 Q og % 
Extra Punches, each a? wer oF) a. 
A Complete Portfolio of 48 Designs, 5° O te, ‘4 


FOR AMATEURS. %% 
. JQHN BENNETT, ¢ 


4a Great Jones Street, 


% 
New York. Ns 





Carving Sets, put up in polished wood boxes. Set No. 
1 contains 6 Addis’ London Carving Tools, ground 
ready for use, 2 oil stones, and book of instruction | i. 
and designs. ‘No. 2 contains same as above, with ad- eee oe om rm “ 
~— of 6 tools and 2 carver’s punches. 7 


Wood’ oeass and No, % 97-25. REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 
TOOLS, HAMMERS, BRASS, BOOKS, ETC. 


Price for | 


All kinds of Carvers’ 


All communications should be addressed to 





| 
PETER A. FRASSE & CO., | Punches of special designs made to order. 
Trade supplied. 95 Futron St., New York Cry. | MONTGOMERY & CO 

| =p 





ORTRAITS ON 


Miss E. BOYLE, 


Strupio, 6 East FourTEENTH STREET, NEW YoRK, ROOMS 6 AND 7. 


Lessons in all branches of Porcelain Painting, Heads, Fi 
PUPILS CAREFULL 


Crayon Drawing from Life, Casts, Photographs, etc. 


PORCELAIN AND IN CRAYON. 


105 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
GEO. W. MONTGOMERY. 


Mrs. G. A. BOYLE, 





GEO. W. CHURCH, | 
| 


~ A. SUPPLIES FOR 

FE PO U SS E BRASS HAM- 

MERING. In- 

struction book free by mail. Repoussé work pol- 
ished, lacquered and finished to order, 





ures, Landscape, Flowers, Fruit, etc. 
Y INSTRUCTED IN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
Portraiture a specialty. 





‘LUSTRA PAINTING.” 


The most superb method of Decoration for Hangings, Screens, etc., resembling antique embroidery 


or applique of metallic fabrics. 


The only genuine colors are made by R. H. Bragdon, theinventor of the art, by whom only it is copy- 


righted and registered in U. S. Patent Office , an 


bottle. Each box contains 30 bottles of color and 2 bottles mixing medium ; price, $3.50. 
* How to do Lustra Painting” (price 50 cents), is a complete est lanstimeaner: 


ticulars for ac. stamp. 


R. H. 





N. Y. BRASS FURNITURE CO., 


16 East 14th Street, New York. 





The Leading Instruction Book for Amateur 
orkers. 


“AMATEUR ART.” 


Teaches in most concise and practical manner, 
Painting of all kinds, Clay Modeling, Repousse, 
Crayon and Charcoal Work. Gives reliable table for 
Mixing Colors, Harmony of Colors, etc. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of one dollar, by 


AMATEUR ART CO., 
2138 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, [ll. 


whose name appears on the label of every box and 
Circular with full par- 
BRAGDON, Artist, 

1155 Broadway, New York City. 














HOLYOKE % 


MASS. 4 


ENVELOPES 


2 Ask your stationer for the new box goods of 
the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
““WHITING’S STANDARD,” 

Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. 

0, t. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. 
Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. 

All neatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes, 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market, 
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Supplement to .The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 15. No. 2. July, 1886. 
































PLATE 531.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


ELEVENTH PAGE OF THE Series. By EpirH SCANNELL. 
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PLATE 534.—DESIGN FOR A FRUIT PLATE. ‘’ Cherry Blossoms.” 


(For directions for treatment, see page 42.) 


ON 
“C¥: 








Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 15. No. 2. July, 1886. 








PLATE 587.—MONOGRAMS. FIRST PAGE OF ‘'L.” 


TWENTY-FIFTH PACE or THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 582.—DESIGNS FOR 
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July, 1886. 
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DESIGNS FOR REPOUSSE WORK. 
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